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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANTI-TRUST PROGRAM. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S declaration of war against the 
trusts is regarded in some quarters as being his most im- 
portant act since he became President. It signifies, in the opin- 
ion of the New York Evening Post (Ind.), that he “intends to 
assert his leadership,” and that he means to “break with the 
timid and selfish counsels of party managers in the matter of 
monopoly, as well as of Cuba.” The President sounded the 
battle-cry of his new campaign in the speech that he made on 
Independence Day at Pittsburg. He said, in part: 


“Especially great, especially difficult, are the problems caused 
by the growth and concentration of great individual and, above 
all, great corporate fortunes. It is immensely for the interests 
of the country that there should be such individual and corporate 
wealth as long as it is used right, and when not used right then 
it becomes a serious menace and danger. ‘The instruments and 
methods with which we are to meet these new problems must in 
many cases themselves be new, but the purpose lying behind the 
use of these methods or these instruments must, if we are to suc- 
ceed, be now, as in the past, simply in accord with the immutable 
laws of order, of justice, and right. We may need, and, in my 
belief, we do need, new legislation conceived in no radical or revo- 
lutionary spirit, but in a spirit of common sense, common hon- 
esty, and a resolute desire to face facts asthey are. We will 
need, then, new legislation, but while laws are important, it is'in- 
finitely more important that they should be administered in ac- 
cordance with the principles that have marked honest adminis- 
tration from the beginning of recorded history. . . . Special 


legislation is needed, some of that legislation must come through. 


municipalities, some through States, some through the national 
Government, but above and beyond all legislation we need hon- 
est and fearless administration of the laws as they are on the 
Statute books.” 


This anti-trust announcement, declares the Baltimore Suz 
(Ind.), ‘‘ was a political event of the highest importance, viewed 
either from a partizan or non-partizan standpoint.” The same 
paper says further: 

“It may be assumed that Mr. Roosevelt would not make a 
Straightforward declaration in favor of trust regulation without 
the approval of the men whose political friendship and support 
he is naturally anxious to retain. It follows, therefore, that the 
President was pledging his party to a specific program, and not 





merely enunciating his individual views, when he asserted that 
legislation to restrain the trusts in the public interest is a matter 
which must and will receive prompt attention from the party in 
power, That is the main significance of his speech.” 

It is believed that the President’s purpose is to set in mo- 
tion the influences necessary to compel Congress to pass an anti- 
trust bill at its next session, and that with this end in view he is 
consuiting with Attorney-General Knox and with Representative 
Charles E, Littlefield, of Maine. Mr. Littlefield, it is expected, 

















REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES F. LITTLEFIELD), OF MAINE. 


will introduce a bill in the House embodying the President’s 
view of the necessities of the case. Some surprise is evinced at 
the President’s choice of a spokesman, since Mr. Littlefield is 
something of a free lance and is known to be widely at variance 
with the Administration's Philippine policy. The President's 
selection was presumably dictated by the fact that the Maine 
Congressman was the first and most prominent member on the 
Republican side to present a basic anti-trust bill at the recent 
session. Says the Washington correspondent of the New York 


Evening Post (Ind.) : 


“It has been the President’s desire from the outset to havea 
law which should effectively check the aggressions of trade com- 
binations when they began to interfere with popularriglits. The 
Attorney-General realized, however, the great difficulty and 
danger of hasty legislation in restraint of private enterprise, 
and they both decided to see how far existing law would go be- 
fore entering upon the preparation of a new law. Hence the 
prosecutions of the Northern Securities Company and the beef 
trust, involving different but typical phases of the subject, were 
intended quite as much to discover where the Sherman law fell 
short of its author’s designs as to put its strength to the test. 
These two-suits; which are all that-it is the present plan of thie 
Administration to. undertake till a new law has been created, 
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have given the Attorney-General a great many suggestions. He 
has embodied them in certain additions to the text of the Little- 

















THE COLONEL IS ALL RIGHT, BUT THE TROOPS SEEM TO BE A Jdit¢/e TIMID. 
—The New York Journal 


field bill, or in marginal indication of changes which would;be 
advisable, so that the measure is now much longer and more 
elaborate,” 

In view of the immense importance of Mr. Littlefield's position 
as the President's probable representative in Congress, the ques- 
tion is naturally being asked: What method for the stppiession 
of trusts is he likely toemploy? Two years ago’ Mr. Littlefield 
defended in the House, against evéry argument, a constitutional 


amendment conferring upon Congress the power to “define, regu-; 


ate, control, prohibit, or dissolve trusts; monopolies, or combina- 
tions,” and upon the several States the right to “exercise such 
power in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the United 
States.” Says the New York Suwa (Rep.) : 

He made it clear then that there is only.one way.to do the 
thing. That is by a constitutional amendment conferring upon 
“Congress the power it does not now possess, the power to control 
corporations within the State in which they are organized. 

















IT’S FUN FOR THE DEMOCRAiS! 
—TZhe New York Herald. 
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“Such an amendment was enthusiastically advocated by Mr, 
Littlefield two years ago. It is inconceivable to us that in the 
exercise of his present important functions, with his broadened 
idea of his mission and his magnified sense of responsibility for 
the destruction of the ‘ injuriously aggregated ’ corporations, Mr, 
Littlefield will stop short of the constitutional amendment plan 
as the only effective means of repression and suppression.” 

While opinions are divided as to the best methods of solving 
the trust problem, the Republican papers are almost unanimous 
in their approval of Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude. ‘The American 
people are discovering that Theodore Roosevelt is not only a 


” 


man of courage,” remarks the Cleveland Leader (Rep.), “but a 
broad-minded, level-headed statesman as well.” ‘The State of 
Maine, which for many years has figured so conspicuously in 
national statesmanship, may well be proud that so great and im- 
perative a task has been imposed by President Roosevelt upon 
one of the Pine Tree representatives,” adds the Boston /Journa/ 
(Rep.). 
and his party with inconsistency and hypocrisy. 
the Richmond Dispatch (Dem.) : 


The Democratic papers, however, taunt Mr. Roosevelt 
We quote from 


““A Republican House passed an anti-trust bill in time for the 
party’s canvassers to exploit it in the campaign of 1900 as evi- 
dence that their party had awakened to the enormity of the in- 
iquity. Butafterthe measure had served campaign purposes the 
Senate pigeonholed it. Twice since then the Republicans in 
Congress have had an opportunity to curb the trusts, but in each 
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THE OcCTroPpus: “Wh—what’s that? 


Help!” 
—The Chicago News. 


instance they have ignored it and discredited all idea that they 
seriously and honestly purposed to interfere with them. Mr, 
Richardson, the Democratic floor leader, introduced a bill to 
abolish the tariff on all trust-made articles, but the majority 
strangled it. Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, proposed a measure pro- 
viding that publicity should be given to the affairs of trusts, but 
it was sent tothe committee on judiciary, where it was smothered. 
Even conceding that President Roosevelt knows his own mind 
and is entirely sincere respecting the trust issue, his ‘ propa- 
ganda’ and efforts will amount to nothing beyond furnishing 
campaign material.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce (Fin.) is equally caustic 
in its comment, and thinks that the President’s plans can “serve 
only to excite amusement.” ‘The trust issue, it maintains, is 
getting to be “a political football to be kicked about by both 


parties at every succeeding election.” It continues: 


“The effort to make it appear that something is being done 
when no serious steps against combinations have been taken, and 
none are likely to be, is a piece of political trickery which is un- 
happily too frequently practised. The vague, misleading pledges 
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of party platforms, the meaningless rhetoric of the stump, the 
introduction of bills in Congress designed only to‘ show interest’ 
in the trust question and never intended to be passed, or even 
actively supported, are phenomena with which experience has 
made us so familiar that we no longer wonder. For the sake of 
political honesty work of this kind ought never to be tolerated. 
But, entirely apart from its general bearing as a political ques- 
tion, the danger of this method of bewildering the public mind 
deserves earnest thought. It inevitably results in antagonism 
and class prejudice so bitter that many years may be required to 
undo the evil caused in a short time by the stimulus given to 
ignorant prejudice simply through the lack of ordinary sincerity 
and truth in facing a public question.” 


AGUINALDO’S PROPOSED VISIT TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


HE newsof Aguinaldo’s release from confinement in Manila, 

under the terms of the Fourth of July amnesty, and of his 
Quite 
precise details in regard to the Filipino leader’s proposed trip 
have been printed, tho there exists some doubt as to their au- 


jntention to visit this country, arouses no little interest. 


thenticity. He will proceed from San Francisco to Boston, we 
are told, and plan from there a lecture tour, under anti-imperial- 
ist auspices, in which there will be “no inflammatory speeches 
nor fiery eloquence,” but a “simple, plain statement of facts, 
from which people will be left to draw their own conclusions.” 
Several papers refuse to take this announcement seriously, and 
a number of jests are made at Aguinaldo’s expense. “The re- 
port that Aguinaldo is coming to this country to lecture,” remarks 
the Chicago Evening Post jocosely, “will cause some to doubt 


the wisdom of that amnesty proclamation”; while the Chicago 
Record-Hera/d dryly adds that “if this doesn’t kill anti-im- 
perialism, the Administration may begin to take it seriously.” 
The Washington Post suggests that Aguinaldo might “be able 
to make a satisfactory arrangement with some enterprising 
museum manager.” The Detroit Evening News says: 


“Presumably he will be the guest of Edward Atkinson, and 
will make arrangements and sign: contracts with Major Pond for 
a lecture tour. Just at present neither Mr, Atkinson nor Major 
Pond may know anything about these plans, but that the first 
proceedings of the little Filipino will be as indicated is inevitable. 
After that it doesn’t matter so much what happens so long as 
something does happen, and Major Pond will attend to that. 

“If the impression of Aguinaldo is correct, his knowledge of 
English is sufficiently scant to stimulate the doughty major to 
the greatest activity. It iseven possible that Mr. Atkinson him- 
self will undertake to do the talking and have Aggy stand by in 
proper pose to be looked at for $1 per look. The country and the 
people may not realize just what is in store for them, but it will 
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be a great time for Mr. Atkinson and Major Pond. The former 
will do the scolding, Aggy will do the posing, and the major will 
stick to the box-office.” 

This jocular fashion of treating the subject, while acceptable 
to many of the expansionist papers, is by no means universal. 
The Chicago 772d- 





une regards the pro- 
posed visit as ‘an 
excellent idea,” 
that it is 
most desirable that 


adding 


the Filipino leaders 
should see this 
country and judge 


at first hand of its 





power and fe- 
The Phil- 
adelphia 7imes 


sources, 


says: 
“The American 
public would cer- 


tainly be glad to 
hear what he can 
have to say about 
his people and him- 
self. Tho he em- 
broider his tale ever 
so freely it will 
none the less give 
him audience. It 
would like much to 
study him near at 
hand. So, if he will 
be pleased to ex- 
hibit himself and 
to speak his little 
piece in due form, 
it will show him every consideration, and may console him, 
too, in cash receipts for the loot which he has failed to get 
since he ceased to be the head of a jungle-republic and became 
a well-fed and politely guarded prisoner of state. By all means 
let himcome. He will be decently treated here, and no assassins 
will be posted to avenge on him the blood which he uselessly and 
sometimes wantonly shed.” 

















AGUINALDO AT LARGE 
An echo of the Fourth of July celebration in 
the Philippines. —The Brooklyn Eagle. 


The anti-imperialist papers naturally welcome Aguinaldo’s 
mission. The Pittsburg /’es¢ declares that all the attempts to 
“defame” the Filipino leader have not altered the fact that he is 
“unquestionably a man of genius, honesty, and demonstrated 
ability.” The same paper continues: 


“In making an appeal to the American people on behalf of the 
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STRENGTH OF TIIE AMERICAN ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
This chart was prepared by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Edwards, chief of the Division of Insular Affairs of the War Department, and shows the rise and decline 
of the numerical strength of the United States Army in the Philippines since the date of the battle of Manila Bay. 


—From 7he New York Herald. 
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independence and liberty of his country, Aguinaldo will follow 
well-known precedents of nearly the last hundred years. All 
aspiring nationalities and people have sought the sympathy and 
moral aid of the United States. The Greeks did in their war of 
independence. So did the South American states and Mexico in 
their revolt against Spain. We all know about Cuban efforts 
and their success. In 1848-49 Hungary sent Kossuth here to 
plead for Hungarian independence, and his eloquence thrilled 
the country from the seaboard to the Mississippi. Ireland has 
sent here Parnell and others of its eloquent leaders, and only a 
few months ago we gave a hearing to the agents of that grand 
old hero and patriot, Paul Kruger. Any people struggling for 
liberty and independence has always had the sympathies and 
good wishes and often practical material aid from the American 
people, if the Government has at times proved false and treach- 
erous to their principles, Let Aguinaldo come. Give him pa- 
tient and courteous hearing, for the Philippine question in its 
realities and dangers is more of an American than a Philippine 
question. The great issue of a permanent colonial policy based 
on usurpation and military power remains to be determined.” 


A MODERN DICK TURPIN. 


BB sx0s old adage that “truth is stranger than fiction” finds a 

new vindication in the wildly picturesque career of Harry 
Tracy, the escaped Oregon convict. For deviltry and genuine 
bloodthirstiness, remarks the Richmond Dispatch, this Western 
bandit is not surpassed by even “the heavy villains in the modern 
melodramas,” As for the dime-novel heroes, adds the Detroit 
Evening News, Tracy “beats all upto date.” He is “a real 
twentieth-century Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard rolled into 
one,” declares the New York Wor/d. The following account of 
Tracy's remarkable career both preceding and following his 
confinement in the Oregon jail, where he was serving a twenty- 
year term for assault and robbery, is given in the New York 
Times : 


“Convict Harry Tracy began his career of crime in Colorado 
in 1897 by killing Deputy Sheriff Valentine Hay. In 1898, after 
he had been sentenced to the Oregon Penitentiary, he attempted 
to escape by seizing a railroad locomotive, but the engineer out- 
witted him and he wascaptured. In the scrimmage he wounded 
Detective Rainer of Portland. 

“On June 9, 1902, with David Merrill, Tracy escaped from the 
penitentiary at Salem. His record from that date till July 2 fol- 
lows : 

June 9—Escaped, with Merrill, at 7 a.M., killing Guards Jones, 
Ferrell, and Tiffany, and wounding Guard Ingram. 

June 1o—Returned in the darkness of the early morning to 
Salem, where the men held up J. W. Roberts, whom they stripped 
of clothing, and then stole a team of horses and made their way 
to Portland. Near Gervais they held up two members of the 
posse in pursuit and took a horse and buggy. 

June 11—Fired on pursuers from ambush near Gervais. 

June 12—Broke through cordon of 250 militia and made their 
escape. 

June 14—Stole two horses and rode through Portland suburbs. 

June 15—Forced two men to ferry them across Columbia River. 

June 17—At Salmon Creek exchanged shots with a posse, and 
Tracy wounded Deputy Sheriff Biesccher. At Ridgefield the 
men stole horses and continued their flight. 

June 23—Robbed the house of Patrick McGuire at Alacenter. 

June 25—Stole breakfast near Kelso, Mont. 

June 26—Stole two horses, but gave them back. 

June 29—Slipped through a strong posse guarding the road. 

July 1—Seen forty miles from Tacoma. Tracy left Merrill, 
saying later that he had killed him in a duel. Tracy rode 
through Olympia. 

July 2—Tracy held up six men at South Bay, near Olympia, 
and forced four to embark with him on Puget Sound. Landed 
at night at Seattle and started north.” 


To this must be added a number of other items in the West- 
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ern convict’s catalog of murders, “hold-ups,” and hair-breadth 
escapes : 

July 3—In an encounter with a Seattle posse near Bothell, 
Tracy shot and instantly killed Charles Raymond, a deputy 
sheriff, and dangerously wounded John Williams, another deputy 
sheriff. Carl Anderson and Louis Seefrit, newspaper men, were 
both wounded. 

July 4—Tracy was located in a house in the city limits of 
Seattle. Surrounded by a cordon, he deliberately fought his 
way through the guards, killing Policeman Breese and mortally 
wounding Guard Rawley. 

July 6—Tracy entered the home of Rancher Johnson, near 
Madison Point, and forced the family to give him bundles of 
blankets, clothing and hats, and six days’ supply of food. Be- 
fore leaving he bound and gagged the whole family. He then 
made their hired man, Anderson, carry the bundles to Johnson's 
rowboat, put Anderson in the boat at the oars, and started down 
the sound. Fifteen hours elapsed before the sheriff’s posse was 
able to start in pursuit. 

July 6—Tracy next appeared in a private house near Renton. 
While the house was being surrounded, the convict quietly slipped 
away through the woods, binding Anderson in the back-yard be- 
fore leaving. 

July 9—Bloodhounds were set on Tracy’s track, but were dis- 
abled by cayenne pepper sprinkled in the outlaw’s retreating 
footsteps. 

July 1o—Tracy broke into the home of E. M. Johnson, near 
Kent. He sent Johnson to Tacoma to purchase a revolver and 
ammunition for his use, threatening to kill the man’s family if 
he gave the alarm. Johnson made the long journey to Tacoma 
and returned with the revolver. Before leaving the house Tracy 
obtained enough provisions to last for a week. 

July 11—Tracy was penned at the mouth of Sluice Creek, and 
guards were stationed every fifty feet; but he escaped into the 
woods in the darkness. 


Rewards amounting in the aggregate to nearly $6,000 were set 
on the convict’s head, and as many as a thousand men have 
been in pursuit of him at onetime. ‘Of all the desperate crim- 
inals the country has ever produced,” observes the Salt Lake 
Herald, “Tracy seems entitled to the first rank.” ‘That he 
should have been permitted for days to go and come according 
to his own will,” declares the Tacoma Ledger, “does not refiect 
credit on the dignity of this great State.” The Providence 
Journal says: 


“Criminal tho he is, he is as picturesque and fascinating a 
figure in his movements and his desperation as a noble hero of 
romance foiling the attempts of the wicked. Risking his life in 
escaping from the iron and masonry of his prison, hunted like a 
wild beast by whole neighborhoods, now outwitting his pursuers 
and again fighting his way single-handed through a whole posse, 
forcing law-abiding citizens to feed him and carry him by water 
and land at his bidding, strewing his path with the bodies of 
those who resist him, and steadily nearing the great Northwest 
wilderness where for him is freedom, he is displaying precisely 
the same qualities of craft, courage, determination, and resource- 
fulness that, employed in some worthy cause, have secured heroes 
their place in history. In a way we can not but admire such 
qualities, even when used against the peace and welfare of so- 
ciety, and take an instinctive pleasure in the narration of the 
exploits, however wicked, to which they lead, remembering how 
much circumstances instead of moral conviction have to do with 
giving direction to the talents that a man possesses.” 


The Philadelphia /nguztrer, however, thinks that “sympathy 
for outlaws is disgusting in a civilized race,” and continues 


“It is a relic of barbarism. Society is so far from being really 
civilized that it needs all the aid which can be afforded by the 
operation of penal laws and by personal good character. Those 
who connive at the escape of criminals or wink at their misdeeds 
are enemies of society. They are simply retarding progress and 
unconsciously aiding a state of affairs in which they will be chief 
sufferers. ‘The Oregon hyena deserves no more sympathy than 
a mad dog, and should be shot down on sight, as was his proto- 
type, Jesse James, twenty years ago. Society wants no such 
heroes. They are the destroyers of what progress the race has 
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managed to make through centuries long under most discoura- 
ging circumstances. Ec ’ 


The New York Evening Journal sees in Tracy's character the 
evidences of energy and absolute courage that might, under 
other and healthier conditions, have made him one of the most 
useful members of society. “Truly,” it moralizes, “the peniten- 
tiary is a monument to the lack of public schools.” 


the Minneapolis 77zbune says: 


Similarly 


“It seems a pity that such nerve and desperate courage should 
be put to such a bad use, when there are Filipino and Moro 
ladrones and guerrillas to be hunted. It very often happens that 
acriminal puts into his lawless vocation an amount of ability or 
heroism sufficient to make him rich or famous in legitimate pur- 
suits. And what does he get for it? At the best a brief career 
of evil triumph, during which he is hunted like a wild animal, 
and sure imprisonment or violent death at last.” 


CUBA’S PLIGHT. 


ILLIAM J. BRYAN, after his return from the inaugura- 
tion of Cuba’s new President, stated it as his belief that 
the Cubans would make many mistakes and that they might 
“resort to violence instead of reason.” It was not outside the 
range of possibility he said, that the island might even become 
“the scene of civil war.” This prediction was not regarded very 
seriously, but it is recalled to mind by an even more alarming 
statement made by General Fitzhugh Lee, former consul-general 
of Cuba. General Lee, in an interview with a New York 7imes 
correspondent, goes so far as to say that the only alternative for 
Cuba is “anarchy or annexation.” He states that the financial 
outlook is bad, and that the negroes of the island are becoming dis- 
contented. ‘The negroes claim that they are not receiving their 
Another source of trouble, according to General 
Lee, is the claim of the Cuban ex-soldiers for back pay. He also 
states that there seems to be a deficit in the municipality budgets, 
and if the money is not obtained, “tthe sanitation of the cities 
must inevitably be neglected and the great work of the United 
States Government in that line be practically lost.” He praises 
President Palma, but adds that the President “is already charged 
with exercising a power which, while properly belonging to the 
military governor of the island, does not belong to the President 
of a free and independent republic,” General Lee continues ; 


just rights. 


“If Cuba fails to find a market for her two great products, to- 
bacco and, more especially , sugar, it means that no remunerative 
results will ensue from the sale of the sugar now on hand, and it 
will act also in preventing many persons from planting another 
crop for another year. As under the Platt amendment we have 
practically guided the policy of the island, it seems to me that it 
is fair and proper to give to the Cubans reciprocity if, as is 
claimed, it will enable the sugar producers to plant and sell at 
profitable figures. In my humble opinion, if this is not done, the 
number of unemployed laborers in Cuba will be greatly increased, 
and that means a mass of discontented workmen who can easily 
be molded into mobs and give much trouble. The papers report 
that the Ward Line of steamships, which is the largest and 
heaviest transporter, has already taken off of the route three of 
its biggest vessels on the ground that they carry nothing to Cuba 
and bring nothing back. 

“In view of these facts, it will be readily perceived that Presi- 
dent Estrada Palma is going to have his hands full in the next 
few months. Knowing the Cubans as I do, and being in touch 
by correspondence with many of them, I firmly believe that un- 
less confidence is restored in the stability of their Government, 
and some relief afforded in the matter of the sale of their prod- 
ucts, there is nothing ahead except anarchy and annexation— 
for anarchy means interference by the United States and the 
hoisting of the American flag to‘ stay put.’ ” 


“There is every warrant for accepting General Lee’s estimate 
of the Cuban situation,” remarks the Baltimore American, for 
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“it is the estimate of one who knows.” Many papers believe 
that the failure of the United States to establish reciprocity in 
trade relations is responsible for present conditions in the island. 
Other papers believe that reciprocity would only temporarily re- 
lieve the situation. “By voting to deny justice to Cuba, the 
Republican Party in Congress, with full knowledge of what it 
was doing, voted to drive the new-born republic upon the rocks 
of destruction,” says the New York American and Journal. “It 
will be cheaper in the end to dispense with a few millions of 
revenue raised by the tariff on tobacco and sugar,” says the 
Chicago 7r7bune, ‘than to defray the expense of a second mili- 
tury occupation.” ‘Anarchy in Cuba,” if traced to the neglect of 
American duty or generosity, ‘would be an American disgrace,” 
comments the Scranton 77zbune, and if annexation be “ forced 
through American commercial pressure, it would be little less 
shameful.” “It iseasy to see” that, in General Lee’s judgment, 
“Cuban self-government would be a failure,” says the Washing- 
ton Post, so “all the * relief’ in the world would fail of its pur- 
pose.” ‘Reciprocity at its best would only palliate the disease,” 
remarks the Philadelphia /uguirer; “it would not cure it.” 
The New York 7zmes looks with favor toward possible annexa- 
tion. In that event, it declares, the island would not have “the 
modest concession of tariff duties,” but “absolute free trade such 

















CAN HE HOLD ON UNTIL DECEMBER? 
— The Ohio State Journal. 


as exists between New York and Connecticut”; and “the very 
object sought by the beet-sugar men would be defeated com- 
pletely.” The New York Evening Post says: 


“Tt will not do to say that we sinned in ignorance. Our eyes 
were open. We did what we did in clear disregard of the warn- 
ings of General Wood and the urgings of President Roosevelt, 
fortified as the latter was with all the confidential information 
that could be given him by our army officers. So it will not now 
lie in our mouths to affirm, as so many undoubtedly will if Gen- 
eral Lee’s worst fears are realized, that the Cubans are incapable 
of governing themselves. They have not been given a fair 
chance. A people driven to hunger in an island flowing with 
milk and honey can not be expected to develop the highest quali- 


_ ties of citizenship. Nor are Americans the ones to rebuke them 


for their undignified scramble for office. We, too, know some- 
thing of the pressure which veterans of the army can bring to 
bear upon the Government; and the soldiers of the Cuban army 
are not the only ones to translate ‘ Dulceest pro patria mori’ after 
the fashion of Sam Slick—‘ mori,’ the more I get, ‘ pro patria,’ 
out of the country, ‘ dulce est,’ the sweeter it is.” 


El Avisador, of Havana gives a depressing account of the 
conditions existing in the island. 


The following sentence taken 
from that paper speaks for itself: “‘We do not produce enough 
to pay what we consume, and we have to pay for the consumption 
without even having the luck to sell our scanty production on 
paying terms.” 
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AMERICAN VIEWS OF THE NEW BRITISH 
PREMIER. 


HE resignation of the British premiership by Lord Salisbury 
and the appointment of his nephew, Arthur J. Balfour, as 
premier, was not unexpected. It was anticipated that Lord Sal- 
isbury would retire at the time of the coronation, and any sur- 
prise expressed concerns the date rather than the fact of the 
resignation. ‘Lord Salisbury is now an old man,” remarks the 
Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger, * upon whom the cares of office rest 
heavily ; he is devoted to science, and no doubt looked eagerly 
forward to the time, now happily reached, when Great Britain, 
at peace with all the world and with no present complications 
threatening to disturb that peace, could relieve him of the cares 
of office without inviting a political crisis. Lord Salisbury re- 
tires with honor. He has been a notably successful premier, 
with high aims, firm of purpose, and yet conservative.” The 


same paper continues: 


‘His successor, A. J. Balfour, the Government leader of the 
House of Commons, possesses many of his characteristics. He 
also is conservative, and by no means weak. He is a man of 
high culture, devoted to literature, as Salisbury has been to sci- 
ence. From the fact that he has been for years the close friend 
and associate of Lord Salisbury, and at times the acting premier, 
it may be inferred that no political changes or changes of foreign 
policy will follow his elevation to the premiership. He will pre- 
sumably remain the leader in the House of Commons, but there 
will be a vacancy im the leadership of the House of Lords, to be 
filled probably by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord President of the 
Council. He was formerly a Liberal, and as Lord Nartington 
served in Gladstone's Cabinet of 1880, but refused to enter the 
latter’s Home Rule cabinet, in 1886, and became the leader of 
the Union Liberalists, drifting gradually into the support of Lord 
Salisbury and finally accepting office in the latter’s cabinet.” 

Doubtless Mr. Chamberlain yearned for the great prize which 
Mr. Balfour has won, declares the New York 77mes ; but, “tho 
his claims were strong, they were insufficient to command respect 
at this time.” 
which he has so brilliantly served. 


“He could not have united and led the party 
The Conservatives would 
have been sullen and possibly rebellious, and even the Liberal- 
Unionists would have been very restless.” 7/e 7imes goes on to 
Say: 


“Of Mr. Balfour much is to be expected from what he has al- 
ready achieved, tho the duties of his new post will tax qualities 
not yet fully demonstrated. One element of leadership he is 
conceded to possess in remarkable degree—singular loyalty to 
his associates and to his duty. He is probably the one man in 
the cabinet who has maintained the most friendly relations with 
Mr. Chamberlain, while those he has maintained with the others 
have been not less cordial. No man iu England has a reputation 
for more honorable ambition, for more sensitive and constant 
self-respect. It is not too much to say of him that his country- 
men, opponents as well as friends politically, believe him to be 
as unselfish as a man in British politics can be, and to regard 
more the responsibility than the profit or the honor of office. He 
is not what can be called a popular man, for he is not calculated 
either to win or to seek popularity, but he is generally trusted by 
those in public life and beloved by many of them. When he 
assumed the leadership of his party in the House of Commons it 
was generally prophesied of him that he would fail because he 
did not bring to the task a serious desire for success, and this 
was reinforced by the fact of his devotion to recondite fields of 
study and scholarship. But unquestionably he has ®&ucceeded, 
considering his difficulties, in a most striking fashion. His suc- 
cess has been personal, in a sense, since his unfailing good 
temper and his aloofness from petty resentments has largely 
contributed to it, but it has been due also to his curiously imper- 
sonal attitude toward political questions. 

“Whether Mr. Balfour will show the commanding quality in the 
degree required for the trying post to which he, has been called 
remains to be seen, That he will discharge his duties in a spirit 
of loyal fidelity to a high standard is not open to doubt. He is 
at present one of the most interesting examples in British poli- 
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tics of the force of character, quite independent of intellectual 
ability, tho of the latter he has plenty, and those who appreciate 
how high the standard of character is which he has sustained 
will wish him the utmost possible success. Whether he meets 
the requirements of office completely or not, we may be sure that 
he will gallantly and modestly seek to do his best.” 


The New York /vess believes that Mr. Balfour's acceptance 


of the premiership presages nothing but good for this country : 


“Than the new prime minister the United States could have 
ano more ardent ally. As early as 1896, in what he called ‘ the 
dark days of the Venezuelan controversy,’ he expressed his firm 
faith that ‘ the time would come when all speaking the English 
language and sharing the Anglo-Saxon civilization would be 
united with a sympathy which no mere political divergences 
could permanently disturb.’ Three years later he declared that 
the common sympathy between the two great nations, ‘ through 
good report or ill, is not to be shaken by mere circumstances,’ 
and that ‘ there can not be a greater guaranty for future peace, 
freedom, progress, and civilization, not only of this or that coun- 
try or community alone, but of the whole human race.’ ” 


THE VATICAN AND THE PHILIPPINE FRIARS. 


HE negotiations with the Pope and his representatives, 
which Governor Taft has been carrying on for over a 
month, do not seem as yet to have borne the desired fruit. The 
Vatican, in its reply to the governor's note, fails to give the as. 
surance requested that the friars shall be withdrawn from the 
Philippines. “The unwisdom of sending Governor Taft to 
Rome is now completely demonstrated by the practical refusal 
of the Vatican to order the withdrawal of the friars from Manila,” 
declares the New York JJas/ and Eapress. 


is in the form of a contract comprising twelve articles. 


The Vatican's reply 
The first 
three refer to the friars’ lands and their purchase. ‘The fourth 
creates an arbitrational tribunal. The fifth sets the date when 
the work of that tribunal shall begin. ‘The sixth relates to the 
title deeds. ‘The seventh establishes the method and time of 
payment. ‘The eighth refers to the crown lands upon which 
stand ecclesiastical buildings. The ninth calls for an adjust- 
ment of disputes touching certain charitable and educational in- 
stitutions heretofore managed by the church authorities. The 
tenth refers tothe indemnity to be paid for the use of church 
property by the United States troops during the rebellion. The 
eleventh stipulates that the expense of the arbitration tribunal 
shall be paid by the insular Government. The twelfth permits 
the Holy See to use all its influence for the pacification of the 
islands and to prevent the clergy from organizing any kind of 
opposition to the action of the civil authorities. 

The Vatican states that it can not accept the proposition to re- 
call the friars, for it would be contrary to the rights guaranteed 
by the Treaty of Paris, and would put the Holy See in conflict 
with Spain. The Vatican then asks: “If the United States can 
not order the withdrawal of the friars, how can the Pope do so, 
especially when it has been proved that all the accusations made 
against them were partly false, partly exaggerated, and partly 
inexact?" However, the Vatican promises that it will try to in- 
troduce gradually into the Philippines clergy of other national- 
ities, especially Americans. It is agreed also that the friars 
shall not return to the parishes they left, nor go to places where 
their presence could provoke trouble. 

“There is still ground for hope that the negotiations at Rome 
will finally succeed,” says the Washington S¢a7, for “the Roman 
Church would lose vastly more by failure than the United States.” 
The Boston Evening Transcript says: 

“The Vatican, if it has yielded a point to Governor Taft, has 
done so only to gain one for itself. Throughout the Vatican pro- 
posal runs its purpose te secure a standing-place in the Philip- 
pine administration, notably in the educational system. We 
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presume that the terms to be finally agreed upon will be subject 
to the supervision of Secretary Root. The Philippine adminis- 
tration still appertains to the War Department, which fact ac- 
counts for Governor Taft’s selection as a negotiator. As the 
United States does not recognize the temporal power of the Pope 
we have no minister at the Vatican, and Secretary Hay there- 
fore is barred from the negotiations. 

“As Secretary Root is accredited with possession of legal acu- 
men to the point of subtlety, he may find employment for his 
gift in considering the program which the Vatican indicates. 
There are several points to which Secretary Root may give ear- 
nest attention, notably the tendency of the Vatican to make itself 
the referee on matters where the line of clerical interest runs 
close to ordinary civic activity. Of one thing we may be sure, 
and that is that much as the Vatican may desire to push clerical 
influence into the administration of the Philippines, it will never 
hazard a collision with the American people’s conviction that the 
civic Government is not and shall not be a church agency.” 


The President and Secretary Root have been in consultation 
over the problems presented by the reply of the Vatican. It is 
understood that they take the view that the friars constitute a 
menace to the peace of the archipelago and can not be allowed to 
remain in the islands with the prestige they now possess. <A note 
to this effect is being drafted in response to that transmitted by 
the Pope. 


THE JOHNSTOWN MINE DISASTER. 


HE explosion last week in the Cambria Steel Company’s 
coal-mine at Johnstown, Pa., was as horrible in some of 
its aspects as the great flood of May 31, 1899, which transformed 
the same city into a charnel-house, and destroyed property 
amounting in value to more than $10,000,000, It is believed that 
more than 120 men perished in the present disaster, tho the prop- 
erty loss was very small. About twenty rescues were effected, 
accompanied in some cases by acts of notable heroism. ‘The 
accident was probably caused by the escape of noxious gases. 
Says the Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger: 

“The finding of several dead Slavs with naked lamps instead 
of safety-lamps in their hats probably accounts for the accident. 
They had been at work drawing the pillars in a worked-out room, 
the purpose being to allow the roof to fall in and prevent the ac- 
cumulation of gas in the abandoned part of the mine. ‘There is 
always special danger of gas accumulating in these chambers, 
because of the cracks in the roof, and the miners are, therefore, 
required to carry safety-lamps while engaged in such operations, 
But the ignorant among them are exceedingly careless and jeop- 
ardize their own lives and those of their fellow-workers for the 
sake of a little more light. The list of names of the dead shows 
that this mine was largely worked by Slavs, almost the only 
Anglo-Saxon or Celtic names in the list being those of bosses and 
foremen, who lost their lives while engaged in the work of rescue. 
It is also notable that a very large proportion of the men who 
escaped from the mine bore Anglo-Saxon or Celtic names. Not 
only the accident, but the heavy loss of life, was probably due to 
the ignorance of the victims. Few were killed directly as a re- 
sult of the explosion; the others fell victims to the after-damp 
which always follows an explosion, and from which experienced 
miners flee with the utmost celerity at the first alarm.” 


The Philadelphia Press declares that the only way this and 
similar accidents can be prevented is by stringent legal provisions 
compelling miners to carry safety-lamps. It says: 


“A mine rule is not enough. A law is needed. None exists. 
The bituminous law passed two years after the Mammoth dis- 
aster has no provision requiring a safety when this particular 
work is in progress. . . . A mere mining regulation will always 
be evaded and disregarded unless discipline is more than usually 
strict. Nothing will prevent these recurrent disasters but a pro- 
vision making it the duty of the fire boss to see that safety-lamps 
are used when removing pillars, and fining both operator and 
miner for a failure to use this precaution. 

“This would probably have saved the lives lost in the Cambria 
mine if the cause of the accident is as it has been announced. 
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Nothing else will. If no legislation on this subject is passed 
next winter, these disasters are certain in all strata, like those 
of the Cambria mine, which are‘ fiery.’ ” 


The New York American and Journal makes the following 
comment: 


oar 


This hideous slaughter at Johnstown forces upon the con- 
sciousness of every one the perils of the miner’scalling. It gives 
tragic emphasis to that portion of the statement issued last month 
by President Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers, in which, 
pleading the cause of the striking anthracite miners, he cited the 
reports of the Mine Inspectors’ Brueau of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to show what hazards the miner runs while he is doing his 
heavy toil for pitiful wages. 

“These official reports prove that during the past decade the 
average yearly fatalities in the anthracite coai-mines were 437. 
In 1go1 there were 484 fatal and 1,256 non-fatal accidents. 

“This means that for every 119,000 tons of coal brought to the 
surface one person is killed and more than two injured. 

“It means that for each day the anthracite mines are in opera- 
tion more than two persons’ lives are sacrificed and more than 
five persons are injured. 

*** Indeed,’ declares Mr. Mitchell, ‘ it is a matter of record that 
eight times as many men and boys are killed and injured annu- 
ally in the anthracite coal-mines of Pennsylvania as were killed 
and wounded from the American ranks in the Spanish-American 
war in Cuba.’ 

“The Johnstown horror demonstrates that the perils of the 
soft-coal miner are even greater than those of the worker in the 
anthracite mines. 

“Surely men who take their lives in their hands daily while 
they labor in the bowels of the earth for food and shelter for 
themselves and their families should be at least decently 
rewarded. 

“But they are not decently rewarded. And when they com- 
bine into a union in the hope of being able to force from their 
opulent employers white men’s wages, they are ordered by those 
employers to make a choice between abandoning their union or 
starving.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


As for the soda-water man, he is beginning to enjoy life.—7he Chicago 
News. 


THE late glorious Fourth was also the goriest Fourth.—7he Chicago 
Tribune. 


DEWEY says he killed a few people at Manila to please the Spanish com- 
mander. There is nothing like being accommodating in these little mat- 
ters.— 7he Chicago Record-Herald. 


PRESIDENT CASTRO has decided to take the field in person against the 
insurgents. Yet Castro's fielding average is by no means the highest ia 
the South American Revolutionary League.—7he Washington Post. 


THE Treasury decision that cats may be imported duty free “for breed- 
ing purposes "is another tariff outrage; there are entirely too many cats 
in this country now, asevery back fence testifies.— 7he Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE people of London need not expect our Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
always to arrange his affairs so as to attend their coronations if there is to 
be so much uncertainty 
about them.—7%e Bai- 
timore American. 





GRADUAL PROGRESS 
—“What do those be- 
lligerent Filipinos 
think of amnesty?” 
“They are not yet ina 
position to express 
themselves. They have 
all gone to the diction- 
ary to see what the 
word means.” The 
Washington Star. 





A MAN arrested at 
the White House as a 
crank declares that he 
has “the power of tell- 
ing where Uncle Sam is 
being robbed.” There 
are lots of that kind of 
cranks in Washington, 
but they are shrewd 
enough to keep quiet “Come, brace up, old man—we’'ll get a show 
about it.—7he Philadel- now—the Senate has quit!” 
phia Ledger. —The Minneapolis Journal. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE DRAMATIZATION OF SONG. 


LL art is a compromise, suggests Mr. Arthur Symons, the 

English poet. When the sculptor foregoes color, when the 
painter foregoes relief. when the poet foregoes the music “ which 
soars beyond words,” and the musician that precise meaning 
which lies in words alone, each of these artists is compelled to 
realize the limitations of the material with which he has to deal. 
Mr. Symons says further (in The Academy and Literature, Lon 
don) : 


ur 


T'ake the art of the voice. In its essence, the art of the voice 
is the same in the nightingale and in Melba. 
produced in the same way ; 


The same note is 
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method of her own for singing and acting at the same time, not 
as a character in an opera, but in the interpretation of separate 
songs, the songs of Schumann and Schubert, for instance, and 
in songs written for the words of Verlaine, Maeterlinck, and oth- 
ers, by Gabriel Fauré, Gabriel Fabre, and other musicians. We 
quote Mr. Symons’s account: 


‘Imagine a woman who suggests at the same time Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Mrs. Brown-Potter, without being really like either; 
she is small, exuberantly blonde, her head is surrounded by 
masses of loosely twisted blonde hair ; she has large gray eyes, 
that can be grave, or mocking, or passionate, or cruel, or watch- 
ful; a large nose, an intent, eloquent mouth. She wears a trail- 
ing dress that follows the lines of the figure vaguely, supple to 
every movement. When she sings, she has an old, high-backed 
can When I 
was a 


chair in which she sit, or on which she can lean. 


heard her, there 





the expression given to 
that note, the syllable 
which that note renders, 
are quite different things. 
Song does not in itself re- 
quire words in order to 
realize even the utmost of 
its capacities. The voice 
is an instrument like the 
violin, and no more in 
need of words for its ex- 
pression than the violin. 
Perhaps the ideal of sing- 
ing would be attained 
when a marvelous voice, 
which had absorbed into 
itself allthat temperament 
and training had to give 
it, sang inarticulate music, 
like a violin which could 
play itself. There is noth- 
ing which such an instru- 
ment could not express, 
nothing which exists as 
pure music; and, in this 
way, we should have the 
art of the voice, with the 
least possible compromise. 

“The compromise is al- 
ready far on its way when 
words begin to come into 
the song. Here are two 
arts helping one another; 
something is gained, but 
how much is lost? Un- 
doubtedly the words lose, 
and does not the voice lose 
something also, in its di- 
rectness of appeal? Add 
acting to voice and words, 
and you get the ultimate 
compromise, opera, in 











mirror on the other side 
of the room, opposite to 
her; she saw no one else 
in the room, once she had 
surrendered herself to the 
possession of the song, but 
she was always conscious 
of that image of 
which back to her 
out of the mirror: it was 
herself watching herself, 
in a kind of delight at the 
beauty which 
evoking out of 
and 
movement. 
“Her 


and 


herself 
came 


she was 
words, 
notes, expressive 
voice is strong 
rich, imperfectly 
trained, but the voice of a 
born singer; her acting is 
even more the acting ofa 
born actress; but it is the 
temperament of the wo- 
man that flames into her 
and gestures, and 
sets her whole being vio- 
lently and delicately be- 
fore you. She makes a 
drama of each sony, and 
she recreates that drama 
over again, in her render- 
ing of the intentions of the 
words and of the music. 
It is with her 
eyes and her hands, as 
with her voice, that she 
evokes the melody of a 
picture; it is a_ picture 
that sings, and that sings 
in all its lines. There is 
something in her aspect, 
what shall I call it? tena- 


voice 


as much 








which other arts as well 
have their share, and in 
which Wagner would have us see the supreme form of art. 
Again something is lost; we lose more and more, perhaps for 
a greater gain. ‘Tristan sings lying on his back, in order to 
represent a sick man; the actual notes which he sings are 
written partly in order to indicate the voice of a sick man. For 
the sake of what we gain in dramatic and even theatrical ex- 
pressiveness, we have lost a twofold means of producing vocal 
beauty. Let us rejoice in the gain, by all means; but not with- 
out some consciousness of the loss, not with too ready a belief 
that the final solution of the problem has been found.” 


MADAME 


Mr. Symons proceeds to describe a most interesting musico- 
dramatic experiment which he recently witnessed in Paris. 
Madame Georgette Leblanc, the fanccée of M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck and a singer who is known for ber creations of Carmen, 
Charlotte Corday, etc., at the Opéra-Comique, has developed a 


GEORGETTE 


cious; it is a woman who 
is an artist because she is 
a woman, who takes in energy at all her senses and gives out en- 
ergy at all her senses. She sang some tragic songs of Schu- 
mann, some mysterious songs of Maeterlinck, some delicate 
love-songs of Charles van Lerberghe. As one looked and lis- 
tened it was impossible to think more of the words than of the 
music or of the music than of the One took them in 
simultaneously, as one feels at once the softness and the perfume 
of a flower.” 


LEBLANC 


words. 


Here is a new art, exclaims Mr. Symons, “made up of a new 
mixing of the arts in one subtly intoxicating elixir.” He con- 
fesses that its success is dependent entirely upon the personality 
of the artist. Madame Leblanc is “an exceptional artist,” and 
she has made an art after her own likeness, which exists because 
it is the expression of herself, of a “strong nature always in vi- 


bration.” The dramatization of song, adds Mr. Symons, done 
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by any one less completely and less sincerely an artist, might 
“lead us into something more disastrous than even the official 
concert, with its rigid persons in evening-dress singing the notes 
set down for them to the best of their vocal ability.” 

There seems to be considerable interest in London in the “new 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, the Irish 
poet, recently lectured in Clifford's Inn on “the art of speaking 
verse to a pitch sounded by a musical instrument.” 


art” of which Mr. Symons writes. 


He was as- 
sisted by Miss Florence Farr, who spoke lyrics to a psaltery 
made for the purpose by Mr. Dolmetsch. In this connection it is 
also interesting to recall the performance in New York a few weeks 
ago of Richard Strauss’s music to Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” 
as an accompaniment to Mr. George Riddle’s recitation of the 
poem, presenting a form of musical art closely akin to that 
of which Madame Leblanc is the exponent. Says //arfer's 
Weekly : 


“We do not recall, in a retrospect of an exceptionally full and 
active winter, a musical occasion more completely satisfying, 
from an artistic standpoint, than this production by Mr. Riddle 
and Mr. B. J. Lang of Strauss’s beautiful pianoforte commentary 
on Tennyson's verses—the more satisfying, it may be, because 
of its modest preliminary heralding and the engagingly sincere 
and earnest spirit which characterized its realization. In under- 
taking a musical paraphrase of ‘Enoch Arden,’ Strauss set him- 
self a task of the most perilous and delicate nature—a task re- 
quiring, obviously, the utmost poetic tact, an unerring sense of 
dramatic values, an unflagging and inveterate exercise of intense 
imaginative expression, and—most difficult of all—an effective 
solution of the problem of a suitable structural form. To say 
merely that he has fulfilled these vital requirements, is far from 
acknowledging a recognition of the largeness of his achievement. 
Not only has he made his accompaniment a vivid and adequate 
commentary on a text which is, at its best, one must admit, of 
indifferent poetic value, but he has caught the underlying real- 
ity, the essential emotional substance of the poem, and has bod- 
ied it forth in his music with exquisite poignancy, with noble 
poetic truth, and with a rare and beautiful clarity of musical 
form. Writing in a mode of dramatic composition which is as 
untrammeled in its conventions as it is rich in opportunities for 
bombastic and turgid emotionalism, this master of musical mod- 
ernity has achieved a formal lucidity and a dignity and conti- 
nence of expression scarcely characteristic of the musical Zeét- 
geist. We could wish, tho, that Strauss would apply the precise 
expressional methods that he has employed in this work to a 
poetic text worthier of his genius.” 





THE “CRIBBING” AFFAIR AT PRINCETON. 
T was something of a shock in academic circles when twenty- 
two students from Andover Academy out of thirty-one who 
presented themselves were rejected at the Princeton summer en- 
trance examinations for “cribbing "—that is, for stealing or copy- 
ing their answers. ‘The affair has been very widely discussed, 
Opinions varying as to the moral flagrancy of the offense. The 
Springfield Republican is inclined to treat the matter seriously 
as a question fundamental to student character, and says (July 4) : 
“Of all educational questions, there is only one that strikes 
down to the soul of things, and that is the question of character. 
The question whether a youth should have electives offered in 
his freshman year, or whether he should be made to study sub- 
jects disagreeable to him, or whether he should have the oppor- 
tunity to specialize along chosen lines from the beginning of his 
academic course, these questions look small when an affair like 
that of the Andover students shows up. It is a painful notoriety 
that is forced upon one of our most celebrated and most excellent 
New-England schools, but since the authorities at Princeton have 
made public the case, there is nothing for the Andover faculty to 
do but face the music.” 


The Republican also thinks the affair a serious blow to the 
“honor” system in colleges, in which students are trusted to their 
own honesty in examinations. 

The Sun (July 9) speaks a word in mitigation of the offense, 
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jocosely disagreeing with the Springfield Aepuddican, and re- 
minding its readers that these offenders are “boys” and acted 
from a spirit that was formerly dominant in allthe colleges. Zhe 
Sun says: 


“* Cribbing’ is a foolish thing, but schools and colleges have 
their own private codes of morals. Why do schoolboys or under- 
graduates, those boys with just a thickness of fuzz more on their 
chins, ‘rag’ signs? Why will they run to noise and riot, un- 
hinge gates, ‘rough’ actors and actresses, seem to be nobly 
drunk on a beer apiece, set bonfires, hustle policemen, and bawl 
like all the fiends from heaven that fell? Because their veins 
burn with the madness of youth and health; because they are 
still children, and children are savages ; because of the solidarity 
of the gown against the Philistines; because of fifty reasons, 
good and bad, which men come to forty and fifty years ought to 
remember, .. . ‘ Cribbing’ isa relic, and not the only one, of 
the ancient habit of mind of the scholar toward preceptor and 
proctor, The don was the natural enemy of the student. In 
days not so remote that they can not be remembered by men 
whose heads don’t yet wear ‘ the wreath unloved of Amaryllis,’ 
faculty and students were at odds. ‘To oppose and thwart the 
former by any and every means was the duty and pleasure of the 
latter. Why, you couldn’t associate casually with the academic 
bigwigs without losing caste and being suspected of treachery. 
Examinations were an unholy device of schoolmasters and Old 
Scratch to bother students, drive them crazy, get them into 
trouble with their parents and guardians, rob them of honors and 
sheepskins. It was fair play and self-defense to beat the enemy. 
Dolus an virtus, by foul means or fair, it must be done. 

“Of this feeling and belief there will be long survivals. In- 
dignant Gradgrinds shake their eyeglasses severely and say that 
stealing is stealing and cheating cheating, inside of schools and 
colleges as well as outside of them, and the young rascals must 
be made to know it. Very well, then; make ’em know it. We 
are honest householders in Gath just as much as you are, and 
have no passion for hearing the chimes at midnight ; and there is 
much moral sublimity to be had at reduced rates by playing the 
part of the Stern Parent and the Boy’s Own Guide, ., Still, you 
are likely to knock your venerable pates in vain against the solid 
facts of traditional sentiment.” 


Acting principal Graves, of Andover, has given out to the press 
the statement that only fifteen of the thirty-one students were 
recommended to take the examinations, implying that the re- 
sponsibility for the other sixteen is not borne by the Academy. 
Upon this 7e 7imes (New York, July 4) remarks: 


“Clearly we have here a divided responsibility. And yet one 
can not help suspecting that in a community in which twenty- 
two out of thirty are eager to cheat there must be a screw loose 
somewhere. On such a subject few calm spirits would care to be 
dogmatic; but anybody has a right to guess. Preparatory 
schools in America are of two kinds. In one kind the boys are 
divided into small residential communities or ‘ houses,’ over each 
of which a master presides, like the father of a patriarchal family. 
The purpose of this house system is tomake every boy a member 
of a small wellspring and repository of this local pride—athletic, 
mental, and moral. The wellspring and repository of this local 
spirit is the house master, a teacher in the school, who makes it 
his business to know his boys and to deserve their respect. When 
the house system prevails the boys are more than likely to be 
square with their masters, even to befond of them. They would 
be scarcely more likely to cheat them than to cheat their pals. 
At Andover and Exeter the idea is to let every boy shift for him- 
self. No doubt the system breeds independence and self-reli- 
ance; but it is not calculated to bring students and masters into 
any bonds of intimate sympathy. Psychologically man is 
scarcely further removed from the ape than an adult is removed 
from a prep. schoolboy. Where the boy is allowed to range loose 
and free he instinctively comes to regard the master as belonging 
to a different moral world. To cheat him is a triumph, an 
achievement of glorious note. Our guess is that in a school in 
which twenty-two out of thirty cheat there is a grave lack of 
sympathy and understanding between teachers and taught.” 


The Tribune (New York, July 6) also takes the view that the 
fault is more with the standards prevailing et the Academy 
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than with the individual character of the boys. Zhe 7ribune 
Says: 

“* Cribbing’ certainly should not be tolerated, and perhaps 
teachers give too much leeway to boys, trusting to the honor of 
unformed natures which easily adopt the bad standards of 
stronger persons about them. ‘The ‘ cribber’ may be an essen- 
tially mean and dishonorable boy, or may simply be acting within 
the limits of what he foolishly regards as a permissible code. 
The discovery of wholesale ‘ cribbing,’ therefore, does not neces- 
sarily mean that a community of boys are lost to all sense of 
right and decency. It may mean that their code is wrong, their 
community standard low. That fault comes back to the door of 
the school itself. The public sentiment of a school, the character 
of the ideals which students absorb, is as important as the char- 
acter of the teaching. It seems as if putting boys on their honor 
ought to make them fair and straightforward in the matter of 
recitations and examinations, just as it has led them to discon- 
tinue the rowdyism which thirty years ago was a student institu- 
tion. Probably it has to some extent had that effect. Perhaps. 
on the other hand, too much trust has been placed in boys who 
have not had proper preliminary discipline. A sense of honor 
can be appealed to when it is firmly established, but it needs to be 
established first. It is not entirely reasonable to turn boys out 
to make their own moral standards with temptations to wrong 
and no compulsion to start them right, and then expect good re- 
sults. Any boy’s character is severely tried when he is first 
thrown from home into a large school community, and there is 
some danger that the self-government idea will lead to his being 
put on his own resources. and treated as a man when he is at the 
most critically impressionable stage of childhood.” 


MORALITY IN FICTION: A BELGIAN NOVEL- 
IST’S DEFENSE. 


RIALS of novelists in criminal courts on the charge of cor- 
rupting the public and undermining morality and religion 
are not common occurrences. Flaubert was thus arraigned and 
tried by a jury for his “Madame Bovary,” and that trial (which 
ended in an acquittal) is one of the most interesting events in the 
history of literary sensations. The critics now regard ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary” as a highly moral book, while as literature it has be- 
come a classic. 

Some years ago Belgium had a literary “ affair” which attracted 
attention in all artistic circles, even beyond the border. Two 
leading novelists, Camille Lemonnier and Georges Ekhud, were 
indicted and tried at Bruges, a quiet ancient, conservative, and 
even puritanical town, for writing immoral, licentious, and per- 
nicious fiction. The novels which had furnished the basis of the 
prosecution were “L’'Homme en Amour” and “ Escal-Vigor.” 
Lemonnier made an eloquent and extraordinary speech to the 
jury, and he was ably defended. Both authors were acquitted. 

Now Lemonnier has told the whole story, in disguised and 
changed form naturally, in a “novel with a purpose,” a work 
whose hero represents the author himself. Most of Lemonnier’s 
personal troubles and experiences connected with his literary 
tendency and artistic creed are made to befall the hero, a man of 
letters named Wildman, but certain domestic details and the 
final catastrophe of the novel, which is entitled ‘‘ Les Deux Con- 
sciences” (‘The Two Consciences), are invented. 

The novel is a plea and an apology—a plea for freedom in art, 
for toleration, for candid criticism of the existing social creeds 
(religious, social, and artistic), for honest treatment of nature; 
an apology for the author’s own philosophy of life, which is a 
sort of neo-paganism. The plot of the novel may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


Wildman, a novelist residing in Portmonde, an unprogressive 
Belgian city, has excited the hostility of his townsmen by the 
ideas and methods of his literary work. He is a neo-Hellenist ; 
he shares the ancient Greek conception of harmonious develop- 
ment of body and mind; he believes in the purity of nature and 
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the essential chastity of passion. He does not believe that the 
flesh is at war with the spirit and needs mortification and resist- 
ance. He holds this doctrine of the sinfulness of the body to be 
unnatural, blasphemous, and superstitious, and he delights in 
the simple, natural, rude, but healthy, life of the plain people, 
attached to the svil and unconsciously realizing their oneness 
with universal life. 

Wildman is engaged in writing a novel describing the gradual 
evolution of human ideals, the deciine of the present conception 
of duty and morality, and the return, in a modified form, to the 
religion of nature. He pictures the passing of mankind into 
lerra “bra where the will to live and the joy of life are the ruling 
principles of conduct, and self-abnegation has ceased to be a virtue, 
Wildman’s open assault on the Christian religion and its moral 
code are resented by his fellow-citizens, and he finds himself 
isolated, socially ostracized. His domestic life, at first thoroughly 
happy, becomes clouded and, finally, intolerable. His wife isa 
devout Roman Catholic, and as such wholly out of sympathy with 
his notions. Her affection for him slowly fades away, and she 
grows to regard him as a lost and depraved man. They have a 
child,a boy, and the mother succeeds in completely estranging him 
from the father. The boy is sent to a convent school, and is never 
left alone with Wildman, who is ardently devoted to his family 
and suffers keenly from this separation. 

At this time, a novel of his called ‘Terre Libre” is published, 
and the hostility of the conservative town becomes so acute that 
the authorities bring criminal proceedings against him as a cor- 
rupter of youth and advocate of vice and license. He is wounded 
to the quick by this charge, for he protests that not a line or word 
of his book is open to the charge of immorality. He becomes de- 
spondent and discouraged, tho the authors of Belgium and France 
send him messages of sympathy and appreciation. He deter- 
mines to defend himself before the jury of his townsmen, not for 
his own sake, but for the sake of his ideas and of the truth which 
is dear to him. 

A preliminary investigation takes place, and Wildman finds 
the examining magistrate stern, strenuous, resolute, tho intel- 
ligent enough to comprehend that he is dealing, not with a 
wanton or mercenary offender, but with a sincere representative 
of another philosophy, another conscience. The prosecution is 
vigorous, prompted by a sense of duty, but the jury nevertheless 
acquits Wildman. 

But while the jury is deliberating Wildman learns that his 
wife has resolved to educate their son for the priesthood. He 
commits suicide in a fit of despair, no longer caring about the 
outcome of the trial. 

“The old society has just committed another crime,” says 
Wildman’s attorney to the court and jury when the verdict of not 
guilty is brought in. “The man whom you have acquitted of 
wrong-doing has been driven by persecution and bigotry to sui- 
cide.” 


The novel, “realistic” in a peculiar sense and even autobio- 
graphical and controversial, is declared by critics in the French 
press to be artistic and original, besides claiming attention as an 
impassioned appeal for “freedom of teaching” in fiction and for 
a wider view of morality than the conventional one.— 7rans/a- 
tion made for THE LYERARY DIGEsT, 





A Paradise for Journalists.—Mr. George S. Lorand 
publishes in the Aurore (Paris) a remarkable bill, called the 


‘Journalists’ Contract Law,” which is now pending before the 


Italian parliament. ‘The salient points of this bill are as follows: 


The duration of a contract between a journalist and the pro- 
prietor of a papercan not be less than two years for a chief editor 
and one year for an ordinary writer. <A journalist taken on trial 
becomes a full-fledged journalist at the end of two months if not 
discharged. Incase the paper is sold, if the owner changes his 
political opinions, or if there is a consolidation with another 
paper, the journalist is entitled to an indemnity should the 
change affect the stability of his position or force him to do some 
work not in accordance with his political opinions. This in- 
demnity is equal to the amount of the salary he would receive to 
the end of his engagement. Any arrangement contrary to the 
bill is void. In case of bankruptcy of the paper the editors have 
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a privileged lien on the furniture, the machinery, and the ma- 
terial. In case of litigation between journalists and owners of 
publications, an arbitration tribunal will decide. ‘This tribunal 
will be composed of two journalists and two owners, selected out 
of a list of three of each presented by the litigants. There will 
be no appeal from the decision. A fee of 4 per 1,000 of the 
amount involved will be paid to the treasury of the “ Provident 
Association of Journalists.” 


Italian as well as French papers consider the bill as a huge 
joke. La Fronde, however, thinks that “journalists should be 
independen‘ if we want an honest press; many of them are mis- 
erable proletarians who are willing to write anything for fear of 
losing their positions; no one can deny that such state of affairs 
is akin to slavery."—7Zyranslation made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


LITERARY CONDITIONS AMONG THE 
PURITANS. 
RIOR to the appearance of Moses Coit Tyler’s history of the 
American colonial literature, most Americans were un- 
aware of the scope and quality of the literary work done by the 
Puritans inthiscountry. Writingon ‘The Beginnings of Ameri- 
can Literature,” George Edward Woodberry, professor of com- 
parative literature in Columbia, deals interestingly in //arfer’s 
Magazine (July) with this early literary period. Professor 
Woodberry notes the contrast between the Southern and the New- 
England conditions, and the influence upon the literature of the 
Puritans of the English Bible: 


“The pure literary influence in all our early colonies, the im- 
pact of the book-past of England, was slightest at the South, and 
strengthened with the northing. In Virginia, generally, the 
first estates were naturally as innocent of learning as Osbaldi- 
stone Hall; there was a countrified indifference to it befitting a 
young squirarchy, a touch of contempt felt with old-fashioned 
English frankness, even a dull hatred of enlightenment, as when 
the governor thanked God that there were ‘no free schools nor 
printing,’ and hoped there would be none for a hundred years. 
‘God keep us from both!’ hecried. At the other focus of the 
settlement, in New England, a different state of affairs prevailed, 
tho there, too, the pure literary influence was narrowly limited. 
But as in the dawn of England ‘ Beowulf’ had come in‘the long 
Danish boats, and many an exodus has gone out with one great 
book which was like brain and blood to the little race, there on 
Massachusetts Bay a book had come with the people; and every 
ship, loaded with the twenty thousand souls of the first emigra- 
tion, brought it—the book that has oftenest crossed the sea of 
all the books of men—the Bible. It is the greatest English book ; 
and in this small folk of English stock it found a human vehicle 
of power equal to its greatness. 


“This nest of Puritans is commonly thought of as deficient in 


that large part of the human genius which is enlightened by let- 
ters, as unimaginative ; and because they did not flower out with 
polite literature, they are said to be unliterary. Yet the Puritan 
line in England was constituted of Spenser, Milton, and Bun- 
yan, the three most imaginative minds of their generations for 
acentury of English life; tho it should be observed that in these 
three instances the imagination moved in molds already pre- 
pared for it. The Puritans, being of the stock they were, could 
not but be imaginative, romantic, intense, in vision, emotion, 
and idea; they were high-charged with all this energy; but the 
channels were prepared for it, and they found their literature in 
the Bible. If they required songs of praise, they ‘rolled the 
hymn to wintry skies’; if they sought expression for humilia- 
tion, or desired to illustrate their fortunes or passions, their sins, 
trials, and deliverances, there was the typical narrative and 
drama of human life, as they knew it, in the Scriptures; they 
turned to their one book, and more frequently, as their descend- 
ants now turn to whole libraries, and found in it the mirror of life.” 


Familiarity with this transcendent literary book was of itself a 
cause efficient and sufficient to make the Puritan a literary char- 
acter. “If it be the function of literature to lift the thoughts of 
men, to educate the emotions, to shape character toward ideal 
ends, to exalt and to console, and always to minister to the spirit 
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in its walks on earth, the Bible discharged this office in the early 
generation of the New-England settlements.” Theresult is thus 
set forth : 


“It bred a learned and scholarly clergy besides, vast producers 
of sermons, controversial tractates, and speculative treatises in 
theology, such that, if the book had been secular, the age would 
have been named Alexandrian ; and it enforced that respect for 
learning and the literary faculty which has never ceased in that 
region, as it also made the people a lettered people by the mere 
necessity that it should be read by all, just as the right to vote is 
making the nation at large now a lettered nation. It may seem 
like reheating old fires to discourse in this way of the place 
of the Bible in our beginnings, but it is essential for a true com- 
prehension of our early life and letters, and the relationship be- 
tween them, to seein these first generations not a dull, darkened, 
unimaginative folk, but in a true sense one of the most literary 
states that ever existed, having its most passionate and intense 
life in a book, as single and significant toit as the Koran to Islam, 
and as much richer than the Koran in art and truth as the 
Christian life exceeds the Moslem faith. To think of the old 
sermons and treatises as the first American literature is like 
speaking of the commentaries on Shakespeare and omitting the 
poet; the Bible was the book in which the first Americans found 
what literature has to give to the hearts of the people, and in it 
they had their full and overflowing literary, nor should one hesi- 
tate to say their artistic, life.” 


The writings of the Puritans of America reflected their char- 
acter and their physical conditions. They believed in God, and 
also in the devil; out of this latter conviction witchcraft and the 
literary records of it come: 


“The nearness of the devil was as natural as the nearness of 
God; and if lost men in the woods or on the sea or on ice-floes 
take their hunter’s luck as providential, as they commonly do, 
it is as instinctive in human nature to feel in the sense of peril in 
the wilderness, in the slightness of life-shelter there, some dia- 
bolism in the shades. But while remarkable providences and 
witchcraft delusions are the most sensational phases of the record 
of our early annalists and diarists, the best part of it lies in its 
realistic story of the life of the times, its anecdotes of personal 
adventure, Indian captivity, explorations, voyages, shipwrecks 
like that marvelous one of Thacher and Avery, surprising de- 
liverances—all the chronicle of pioneer life. 

“Here the old English speech, still smacking of the times of 
Elizabeth, hardens the knotty story with rude oaken strength, 
and discloses the individual primitive force, the daring, the 
resource, and resolution of the transplanted stock, with pictur- 
esque and deep-bitten realism in every scene, It is primarily a 
literature of character in the raw state that thus sprang up, with 
adventure as its mode of presentation ; it is the stamped life of 
the time, that has proved more permanent because it was written 
down, but it is only fragments of that life whose living speech 
was so much more abundant and made the topic of secular in- 
terest round every meeting-house, in all the taverns, and by the 
blazing hearths of the whole countryside.” 


The works of Spenser, Milton, Bunyan, and Cowper, and Sir 
Philip Sidney's “ Arcadia” were imported and became slowly the 
fertilizers of literary life among the Puritans: 


The fertilizing power of such books was long delayed—so 
long, in fact, as to bring the eighteenth century nearer to us than 
jt is to Englishmen ; for Addison, who first was felt in Irving, is 
still perceptible in Curtis, and Holmes hardly escaped being one 
of Pope’s imitators. It is only one hide-bound in academic prej- 
udice who could treat such a rill of Parnassus as imitative colo- 
nial verse as a matter of any importance in our literature. The 
people were a prose people, who had both their practical and 
spiritual life in prose; what was to them the substance of poetry 
in their lives was clothed in prose, however exalted with the 
rhythm of deep natural feeling; their very hymns had lost the 
sense of poetic form. ‘They had, in truth, forgotten poetry ; the 
perception of it as a noble and exquisite form of language had 
gone from them, nor did it come back till Bryant recaptured for 
the first time its grander lines at the same time that he gave 
landscape to the virgin horizons of his country.” 


But it was not until after the American consciousness had been 














quickened by the stirrings of the Revolution that literature began 
definitely to flourish, first clearly heralded in the public libraries, 
called social libraries, that sprang up in the New-England coast 
towns. 

The dearth of definite literary products prior to the Revolution 
was due to the pioneer conditions, amd the necessary engross- 
ment of the men of power in other interests. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF BYRON. 


ORD BYRON died April 19, 1824; and on April 19 every 
year still appears in the London 7imes a notice of his 
death as follows: 
GEORGE GORDON NOEL, LORD BYRON, died nobly for Greece, at Misso- 
longhi, April 19, 1824. 
“When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave.” 
—7he Bride of Abydos 
Sir Walter Scott, speaking of his death, said: “It isas if the sun had 
gone out.” 
The London Academy refers to the notice appearing as usual 
last April, and uses it as a text for an article on the persistent fame 


and influence of Byron. It says: 


“Every year, on the anniversary of his death in Greece, the 
advertisement appears to protest against the exclusion of his 
name from Westminster Abbey. ‘This year it appeared when, in 
view of the coronation, the Abbey was shut to the living not less 
sternly than to the dead. The circumstance may have reminded 
a few people that Byron was not wholly indifferent to the corona- 
tion of GeorgeIV. ‘The exiled peer had no intention of fulfilling 
his right to be present, but neither was he slack to claimit. From 
Ravenna, where he was flushing with pride at Goethe’s critique on 
‘Manfred,’ he sent to his solicitor in Chancery Lane instructions 
to obtain his summons asa peer to the coronation. ‘From curios- 
ity,’ he added, ‘and let me know if we have any claims in our 
family (as connected with Sherwood Forest) to carry any part of 
the mummery, that they may not lapse, but by being presented, 
be preserved to my successors.’ ” 


As to the greatness of Byron 7he Academy refrains from 
specific estimates, but it indulges in rather pregnant suggestions 
as follows: 


“This year will see the completion of the definitive edition in 
which the fourth John Murray is issuing to the twentieth century 
those works which the second John Murray issued in the nine- 
teenth. Wedo not wish todiscuss Byron’s present rank in litera- 
ture. He is aman who divides men. But one is very sure that 
it is a high and splendid rank. Matthew Arnold thought that 
when the century turned, and England counted her poetic gains 
since 1800, the names of Wordsworth and Byron would stand 
foremost. Few now admit the truthof this prophecy. But when 
Tennyson and Browning are named it should at least be with some 
questioning as to how far we are thinking of them under the spell 
of their comparative freshness. And when Tennyson is named 
for his quiet perfections it should be with an adequate sense of 
Byron’s sweeping strength—that ‘splendid and imperishable ex- 
cellence,’ indeed, which Mr. Swinburne tells us ‘covers all his 
offenses and outweighs all his defects: the excellence of sincerity 
and strength.’ Nor should Ruskin’s life-long pean of praise be 
forgotten, nor Mark Rutherford’s crystallization in his story, 
‘The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane,’ of Byron's tremendous do- 
ings for the average man.” 


The remarkable influence of Byron that still is felt is thus 
described : 


“ Byron persists strangely. Denounced asacorrupter of youth, 
his poetry is in every school-reader. Accused of blasphemy, he 
is quoted by aldermen and local preachers. Pronounced by critics 
to be unread, he is republished in richest form. Remembered as 
the enemy and outrager of polite society, his statue faces Rotten 
Row. A hater of London, his London birthplace is marked with 
peculiar care and decoration. Kept out of the national pantheon, 
a recurrent and punctual voice asks, Why? 

“Nor is this all. A few weeks ago the present writer stood in 
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Byron's old rooms in St. James’s Street, the rooms in which he 
rose one morning to find ‘ Childe Harold’ onevery tongue. No, 
4, Bennet Street, where he lodged, is still a lodging-house, and 
it is probable that its very area railings are those he knew. His 
rooms in the Albany from which he set out to be married, and 
his house in Piccadilly from which, being married, he set 
out to exile and death, are still standing. Samuel Rogers’s 
house, where he first met Moore, and Murray’s drawing-room, 
where he first met Scott, are unchanged ; and you may still walk 
the pavement in Albemarle Street on which Byron peripatetically 
composed‘ The Corsair.’ Hard by is the house that was Watier's 
Club, where he was one of the only three men of letters who were 
members of that home of dancing and gaming. It has often 
been said that Byron has left the magic of his presence all across 
the Continent, and it is true. ‘l'o-day the monks of the Armenian 
convent of St. Lazarus, near Venice, talk and translate Byron. 
But in London Byron’s footsteps are everywhere to be traced. 
And if you go out of London the chance is that your eye will fall 
on the sunny woods of Dulwich, which he knew as a boy under 
Dr. Glennie; or that yourtrain glides past Harrow Hill, crowned 
by a spire that is his monument by indelible association. 

“Well, but let us return to the Abbey—now resonant with 
hammers. Why is Byron not there? Ask rather why an Abbey 
grave was ever proposed. ‘The Greeks wished to lay him in the 
temple of ‘Theseus or in the Parthenon; and thither, one thinks, 
he should have been borne to the sound of Dorian flutes. ‘That 
had been fine, if stagily fine. As it was, Missolonghi mourned 
for twenty-one days, and on the 2d of May the body was em- 
barked amid the firing of minute-guns.” 


The Academy suggests that it is idle to blame those who de- 
nied him the honor of a memorial in Westminster, as he was ex- 
cluded for a far better reason than that which moved those who 
shut out Milton as “a name too detestable to be read on the wall 
of a building dedicated to devotion.’ 


Describing the funeral of 
Byron, two remarkable incidents were noted: 


“They say that at Hitchin a young Quakeress ran out and 
placed a flower on the bier of the profligate. It was, at least, a 
vicarious return for the ‘ Lines to a Young Quakeress,’ but there 
was more beneath the sentiment of the incident. Another ex- 
traordinary thing occurred as the funeral neared Nottingham, 
A lady riding on horseback inquired whose funeralit was. When 
she heard she fainted. She was Lady Caroline Lamb, and the 
rider who was with her was her husband. Nine years before she 
had been the passion and plague of Byron’s life; had feigned 
suicide when she found him cold, and libeled him when she knew 
him obdurate. Thus, by two incidents, Byron’s noble and 
ignoble appeals to women were recalled in his last journey.” 


Of his coming back dead to be buried almost as a returned out- 
cast, Zhe Academy says in conclusion : 


“Theatrical, ironical, sentimental, depressing—call it what 
you will—it was an amazing return. This one man had com- 
municated to the world a thrill which, in mere quantity, compares 
with that which will quicken the blood when the Abbey shall 
next open its doors, Men turned pale when they heard he lay 
dead. We may call it madness and a mistake; but human na- 
ture would be untrustworthy indeed if it had been all mad or 
mistaken. ‘Those who lightly tell us that Byron is exploded have 
not read history aright, or they would know that a man who once 
has moved the world profoundly can never be made little or dull. 
Macaulay was surely wrong when he wrote of Byron: ‘ To our 
children he will be merely a writer.’ Who thinks of Byron as 
merely awriter? Those writings—his Letters and ‘Don Juan’— 
which most reveal the man himself are precisely those which 
most interest us now. 

“And to the last Byron must remain a fascinating trouble.” 





NOTES. 


THE Society of American Authors is soliciting subscriptions for a monu- 
ment to Thomas Dunn English. 


BLIsSs CARMEN’S “Coronation Ode,” reprinted, in part, in our columns 


from 7he Saturday Evening Post, is published in book-form by L. C. Page 
& Co. 


ONE thousand and twenty-three coronation odes were submitted to Good 
Words (London) in response to a prize offer of £75 for each of the best 
The first prize was awarded to Rev. L. Maclean Watt. 


three 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


TEACHING THE BLIND TO SEE. 


HE dumb are now taught to talk in a very large number of 
instances—in all where there is not some radical defect in 

the organs of speech. Similarly, where there is even the slight- 
est degree of hearing the deaf may be trained to distinguish 
spoken words. And now M. Heller, a noted teacher of the blind 
and director of a well-known institution near Vienna, has suc- 


ceeded in teaching a blind boy tosee. How he accomplished this 


noteworthy feat is told by M. E. Drouot in La Na/ure (Paris, 


June 14). Says this writer, speaking of M. Heller: 


“Three years ago there were sent him from Hungary two little 
brothers, aged respectively five and seven years, to be instructed 
in his institution. M. Heller took his two pupils first to a phy- 
sician, who declared that their eyes presented no apparent defect 
and seemed to be entirely normal. The oculist concluded that 
the cause of the blindness was in the brain, and that medical 
treatment would be of no use. 

“Then M. Heller undertook the following experiment: he built 
a dark chamber and set up in it a disk brightly illuminated by a 
properly arranged lamp. By the aid of this movable disk he 
taught the two boys, Ernst and Bela, to distinguish darkness, 
from light, which they had not previously been able todo. An 
older pupil of M. Heller directed these exercises. It was soon 
seen that the younger child, Bela, made much more rapid prog- 
ress than his brother. When he was able to see the illuminated 
disk, there was placed before him an object that had long been 
known to him; first this was a large key with which he had often 
played since his earliest infancy. He was told that the object 
that appeared against the illuminated disk was his large key and 
it was described to him. Operating in the same way, he was 
made to see a ball and several other common objects, which he 
distinguished very well, never confusing one with another. This 
done, he was shown on the disk straight lines, angles, circumfer- 
ences, and other geometric forms, and then the letters of the al- 
phabet, so that he was finally taught to read. 

“During all this first period of the experiment Bela remained 
perfectly blind outside of the dark chamber; even in full sun- 
light he could see nothing. But in the dark chamber he was 
taught to distinguish colors. For this, a red glass was placed 
before the lamp that lighted the disk, and when the child entered 
the room he perceived the change and said, * There is another 
kind of light to-day.’ The truth of his remark was impressed 
upon him, and it was added that this * other light’ was red. In 
the same manner the other colors were taught him. 

“In the month of October, 1900, M. Heller took Bela again to 
the physician who had examined him before the experiments. 
He could not at first believe that the child’s sight had so im- 
proved ; but after a minute examination he was obliged to agree 
that the facts were exactly as stated. 

“Later the boy succeeded in distinguishing objects no longer 
placed in front of the disk as at first, but simply in an ordinary 
room, and illuminated by daylight. 

“The first examination of his eyes, as we have said, revealed 
nothing in particular, but a second, perhaps more minute, led to 
the discovery of a defect in the retina. In spiteof this the oculist 
persisted in his belief that the blindness was at least partially of 
cerebral origin. 

“Bela must have had to begin with, it would seem, an appre- 
ciable field of view, altho it was always very restricted ; and it 
is for this reason, affirms Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, that the training 
of the vision was possible in this curious subject. Without this 
kind of visual residue, no such result could have been attained, 
even with long and persevering effort; for where the eye is en- 
tirely destroyed, no one can make it able to perceive light. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Cohn, probably the visual field of the young blind 
boy was too small originally to render him any particular service, 
so that he neglected to use his eyes, finding it easier to rely on 
his sense of touch. Thanks to the patient efforts of his teacher 
and to the numerous and frequent exercises, Bela’s visual capac- 
ity was extended to its utmost limit. 

“But why can not we do inthe case of other blind persons 
what was done with this child, at least with those whose sight 
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has not been completely destroyed? In other words, would it 
not be possible to restore sight to a certain class of the blind, 
just as we have restored hearing to certain deaf-mutes, regarded 
by those around them as completely deaf? We know that among 
deaf persons deafness is generally only partial, and that by the 
use of special instruments, or even by the unaided voice, we can 
awaken the sense that was only sleeping. ‘Thus a subject who 
is supposed to be without hearing, or to hear only loud sounds 
and noises, without being able to distinguish between the vowels, 
succeeds in time not only in doing this, but in distinguishing the 
consonants, and—which is much more surprising—in understand- 
ing speech, provided that the voice be raised or that the speak- 
er’s mouth be placed close to the ear. 

‘““M. Heller’s experiments are very curious; it is to be hoped 
that they may be continued by this distinguished authority and 
even taken up by all who are interested in the deaf. The dumb 
already talk, the deaf are beginning to hear, and perhaps before 
long the time will come when the blind shall see, according to 
the prediction of Scripture.”"—7rans/ation made for Tur Lirer- 
ARY DIGEsT. 


EDISON ON THE FUTURE OF THE ELECTRIC 
AUTOMOBILE. 


“T*HOMAS A. EDISON believes that by his efforts the storage- 
battery has now reached perfection, and that every man 


can soon afford his own electric automobile. He makes this an- 


nouncement in an article in 7ke North American Review, in 
which he describes his new iron-nickel battery, whose features 
Says Mr. Edison: 


“In spite of assertions to the contrary, I think the storage-bat- 
tery carriage, by the aid of the new battery, will come ultimately 
within the reach of the man of moderate means. Driving through 
the many miles of streets in the suburbs of New York, I have 
been impressed with the fact that something like eighty per cent. 
of the residences have no carriage-houses. The storage-battery 
carriage, with the new battery, should enable the owners of forty 
per cent. of these residences to have a serviceable pleasure-vehicle 
at their beck and call, without hiring a coachman to keep it clean 
and run it, with no horses to eat their heads off, and no oats and 
hay to buy. With an initial outlay of from $700 and upward, 
the storage-battery automobile can be used once a week at the 
cost of a fifty-cent charge, or twice for a dollar, and so on, the 
cost of use being met as it is incurred and so ceasing to be the 
bugbear that fixed charges must always be to the householder 
of moderate income. 

“For safe and successful use, the automobile must, in my opin- 
ion, be made with heavier running gear, on the lines of the later 
French automobiles. Especially should stability be secured in 
the wheels and frame; the superstructure may be made gauzy. 
It seems likely that two general types of electric carriage will be 
developed, a light buggy type and a heavier touring carriage, 
the battery varying accordingly. 

“The French types of electric carriages come nearer to my 
ideas in strength and stability than any other models. This re- 
sult has been attained, of course, only by experience. At first I 
was inclined to the opinion that the French machines were ab- 
normally heavy; but when I study out the concussions and 
strains to which they are subjected, my inclination is to make 
the touring carriage even heavier still. It is surprising to me 
that American builders have not more closely followed these 
French models, since experiments costing millions must have 
“been made to reach the present stage. 

“We hear of fewer automobile accidents in France and in 
Europe generally than in our own country, and they are fewer 
in spite of heavy types of carriages. One reason for this is that in 
Europe there are wider roads and less traffic; another is that the 
public have been educated up to the situation. The electric car- 
riage of the future, and of the near future, will in my opinion not 
only supersede other types of automobiles, but it will be built 
and run on such practical lines that accidents will soon become 
things of the past. Horse owners and drivers will educate their 
animals, as in old times they had to be educated up to the steam- 
engine and later to the trolley car. The electric carriage will be 
Above 


have already been explained in these columns, 


practically noiseless and easily stopped in an emergency. 
all they need no irresponsible chauffeur.” 





A STATISTICAL STUDY OF SUCCESS. 





N beginning an investigation of the causes and conditions of 

success, the first question that occurs is, Who are the suc- 
cessful? This does not bother Prof. Edwin Grant Dexter, who 
writes on the subject in 7he Popular Science Monthly (July). 
He accepts the book “Who's Who in America” as a trustworthy 
compilation of successful Americans, and he bases his study on 
the statistics therein contained. Leaving others to find what- 
ever fault is to be found with Professor Dexter’s foundation, we 
may go on to examine the structure that he has erected upon it, 
which has some interesting features. In the first place he takes 


up the question of college education. Says Professor Dexter: 


“A mention of 8,602 names in the volume in question means, 
if we assume that every inhabitant of the United States above 
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the age of twenty-one was eligible to such mention, that one in 
each six hundred was so honored. . This, then, would be our ratio 
of success for all degrees of education—gvod, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. We find, however, that of the whole number mentioned, 
3,237 had received the bachelor’s degree in arts, literature, sci- 
ence, or philosophy at some college or university. But a study 
of the alumni lists of such institutions shows us that after the 
commencement season of 1899 there were 334,000 living graduates. 
A comparison of the number mentioned in the book (3,237) with 
this whole number alive shows us that one college graduate in 
each one hundred and six found a place. Here then we have the 
ratio of success for college graduates. But to carry our process 
of comparison one step farther: taking 1: 600 as the ratio of suc- 
cess (the ‘ Who's Who’ kind) for the adult American, and 1: 106 
as that for the college graduate, we find that the probability of 
success is increased more than 5,6 times by a college education.” 


This tremendous advantage, Professor Dexter thinks, is not so 
much due to the direct educational effect of a college course as 
to its selective influence. Of the whole number of pupils who 
enter the elementary schools only a small percentage go on to 
college, and those do go on are presumably endowed with more 
energy and ability than those who fall by the way. 

Next the writer takes up the question of time. 
it take to reach a moderate degree of success? Professor Dexter 
says that the data at his command throw light only indirectly on 
this question, but more directly on another. 
wait for eminence, if it ever comes, and in what profession may 
I expect itearliest? A tabulation of the ages of each of the eight 
thousand and more individuals of both sexes for various voca- 
tions is shown graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. The former is for 
males and the latter for females, tho the gentler sex was a com- 
petitor of sufficient strength to warrant consideration in seven 
only. Professor Dexter says: 


How long does 


How long must I 


“In each of the figures the. vocations are indicated at the bot- 
tom. Of the two heavy vertical lines above each vocation, the 
one at the left indicates by its height the percentage of the whole 
number mentioned who were below forty years of age; in other 
words, the percentage of young men and women who had achieved 
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eminence in it, if we may assume that a person is young until he 
is forty. The ordinate at the right of each pair shows in a 
similiar manner by its height the average age in years of all 
mentioned for the vocation indicated In each 
case the ordinates are to be read by means of the scales at the 
left and right of the figure: the youths ordinate in percentages 
and that for age in years, altho the figure is so drawn that the 
same scales apply to both. ‘These figures show then, as fully as 
an inductive study based upon a limited number of data will 
permit, (1) the relative probability of achieving early distinction 
in the various professions, (2) the average ages of persons of 
distinction in those professions, (3) a basis of comparison for the 
two sexes,” 


those below. 


We have no room for Professor Dexter’s discussion of these 
figures, but they speak for themselves. Evidently the musician, 
the scientific man, the professor, the actor, and the author have 
good chances for early fame, while with the professional man, 


the soldier, and the sailor it is small. In business it is at the 


vanishing point, and with the inventor it does not exist. The 
last fact Professor Dexter regards as surprising. We should 
expect to find the inventor in the class with the scientist. Prob- 


ably the number of inventors considered was too small to give 
the result great weight. As might be expected the diagram also 
shows ‘“‘that where recognition was early, the average age is com- 
paratively small, while for those vocations in which the climb 
was a tedious one, the age is much greater.” Says the writer: 
“Certainly one whose ambition was early renown would not, 
from the showing of our figures, choose business or finance. 
Since, however, these professions are seldom entered for glory, 
we need not fear a lack of aspirants for the rewards which they 
bring. When nature has done most for the man as in the case of 
the actor, author, and musician, the laurel crown comes earliest. 
If one must depend upon nurture, as most of us must, the scien- 
tist, the college professor, the editor, the educator, and the 
clergyman may hope to wear it longest and in the order given.” 


The women’s table [Fig. 2) shows that for them recognition is 
earlier than for man on the stage and in music, while in other 
callings it is slower. ‘The figures show, Professor Dexter thinks, 
that “nature works quicker with her and nurture slower.” The 
next diagram (Fig. 3) looks somewhat complicated, but it is easily 


understood from the following key : 


“Of the variously constructed ordinates above each name, that 
part which is wholly black shows by its height the percentage of 
those named for that vocation who mentioned no schooling above 
the elementary or secondary grade. This would probably mean 
in most cases that the educational preparation was carried no 
farther. ‘That portion of the ordinate which has heavy black lines 
at the sides shows in 
the same manner the 
percentage of those 
mentioned who had re- 
ceived the  baccalau- 
reate degree at some 
college or university ; 
that portion having a 
heavy line in the: cen- 
ter, the percentage who 
had completed a pro- 
fessional course; that 
portion which has the 
heavy lines both at the 
side and in the middle, 
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tween the top of the 

ordinate and the horizontal line at the top of the figure, the per- 
centage educated entirely abroad; and the little line extending 
out from some of the ordinates, by its distance from the base- 
line, the percentage who had taken some post-graduate degree. 
Honorary degrees are not included.” 
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Professor Dexter goes on to say, after discussing somewhat in 
detail the results shown on this figure: 


“The banner professions, so far as educational accomplish- 
ments are concerned, are seen to be those of college instruction 
and medicine, with the showing slightly in favor of the latter if 
we disregard post-graduate honor, in which the college men easily 
outrank all others. These, too, have made more extensive use 
of opportunities for study abroad in connection with the home 
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training, tho this fact is not shown in the figure, nor is another 
fact of interest, namely, that they have made the most rapid im- 
provements in their intellectual equipment as shown by a study 
by decades for the last sixty years. We have, however, no data 
upon which to base a comparison of the ‘ rank’ with the‘ file.’ 

“For the physicians we can only rely once more upon the com- 
He states that 7.5 per cent. of the medi- 
cal students of the country have taken the academic degree, Yet 
we find—mzrabile dictu—that forty-two per cent. of the ‘ Who's 
Who’ physicians have been recipients of that degree. Nearly 
six timesas many of the ‘ rank’ as of the‘ file.’ Itseems hardly 
probable that the college training can be at such a premium in 
the actual practise of the medical man, so it seems to me we must 
conclude that it is as a scientist and as a producer that such a train- 
ing counts for most. We must, in any event, from the facts 
disclosed by our study, conclude that of the three generally 
recognized learned professions, the medical leads in the breadth 
and perfection of its educational preparation.” 


missioner of education. 


So far as Professor Dexter's results indicate anything, it may 
be safe to base on them the following advice to aspirants for such 
success as may entitle them to niches in the somewhat insecure 
Walhalla of “‘ Who's Who”: 

First, go to college. Secondly, if you desire early success, 
choose either an artistic career or be a scientific investigator. 
Thirdly, if you want your education to count for most, study 
medicine. It should not be forgotten that money, which is a not 
unimportant feature of worldly success, is not considered here. 
Thus, business life cuts no figure; and yet the ranks of business 
men probably turn out most of the millionaires. Despite the in- 
terest of Professor Dexter's figures, it may after all be unsafe to 
deduce practical rules from them to guide the young to the pin; 


nacles of fame. 


High Speeds and Wind Resistance.—The startling 
high-speed records of roo and 112 miles per hour that were said 
to have been made some years ago with light standard engines 
have always been regarded with slight distrust, says Raz/way 
Engineering - 

‘When we recollect that 112 miles per hour is almost twice as 
fast as 60, and that a train running at the former speed is kick- 
ing back distance at the rate of 165 feet each second, we are in- 
clined to become credulous and to regard these high-speed state- 
ments as extravagant and loosely made. At such abnormally 
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high speeds, the error of a fraction of asecond in snapping a stop 
watch will sometimes make a difference of five to twelve miles 
per hour in the corrected time of an electrically operated measur- 
ing instrument. Again, these fast runs are frequently based on 
the time a train is reported by telegraph operators as passing 
certain stations, in which event there is an easy chance fora 
large error to creep into the record. While the ability of a loco- 
motive to accelerate the speed of a train when running at a high 
rate is the prime factor, it is not the only considerable one. The 
resistance of the atmosphere and winds enter largely as control- 
ling factors, and are very much greater at high speeds than low. 
An ordinary passenger locomotive, on level grade, can easily 
push a hole through it at fifty or sixty miles per hour; but quite 
a little before the 100-mile per hour mark is reached, the atmos- 
pheric and wind resistances become surprisingly effective. A 
side wind, in fact, retards speed more than a head wind, because 
of the flange friction it produces. In future high speeds these 
resistances must necessarily be given more prominent considera- 
tion than formerly ; and doubtless some of the old, time-honored, 
and ‘ well done faithful servant,’ etc. formule will need consider- 
able mending or be permanently retired.” 


A COLD STOVE. 


“ the accounts published in the daily press prove to be cor- 
I Prof. Willis L. chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, has made an invention for which the world has 


rect, Moore, 
long been waiting—namely, a device by which a hot room can be 
cooled as simply and inexpensively as a cold room is heated by 
astove. The apparatus seems to consist of an automatic blower 
by which outside air is drawn in, cooled, and thrown out into the 
room, and the degree of cold produced is dependent on the volume 
of air so treated, which is itself regulated by the difference of 


























PROF, WILLIS L. MOORE, 


The 
exact mechanism and the cooling mixture used have not been pub- 
licly described, and it would be rash to give an opinion on the 


temperature between the room and the warm air outside. 


practicability of Professor Moore’s invention under the circum- 
His own claims, if we are to credit an interview in the 
Says the interviewer : 


stances, 
New York /lera/d (July 6), are as follows. 


‘He has discovered how to regulate the temperature of dwell- 
ings in the hot season by the help of a simple machine quite as 














easily and perfectly as the same thing is done in cold weather 
through the medium ofa satisfactory furnace or steam-heating 
apparatus. It is merely a matter of turning on the cold air, and 
the thermometer will presently assure whatever altitude may be 
desired. 

“Professor Moore has one of his machines set up in a large 
room at the Weather Bureau. The room contains about 4,000 
cubic feet of air, and the apparatus stands in one corner. It 
looks like a very tall stove of galvanized iron, cylindrical in 
shape, and with a stovepipe going out through the wall at the 
top. At the bottom there is another short pipe, with its mouth 
close to the floor, and at 
this opening there is a 
little wheel which spins 
around at a rapid rate. 





“So far it seems a good 
deal of a mystery, and 
Professor Moore refuses 
as yet to disclose the 
precise modus operandi. 
But several things were 
obvious offhand to the 
visitor on being admit- 
ted. In the first place, 
he came from an outdoor 
temperature of 85° F. 
into a room in which the 
air, as shown by a ther- 
mometer suspended in 
the middle of the apart- 
ment, was 64°. Natur- 
ally, it felt quite chilly, 
and the visitor was just 
a bit afraid of catching 
cold. 

“* Put your hand in 
front of the opening of 
the pipe below,’ suggest- 
ed Professor Moore. 

“The newspaper man 
did so, and felt a cold 
blast coming out. 

“« That blast of air is 
at 36°,’ explained the in- 
ventor. ‘It is being 
thrown out into the room 
at the rate of 125 cubic 

PROFESSOR MOORE'S COLD-MAKING feet a minute. As it 

MACHINE. emerges it spreads over 

the floor and slowly rises, 

thus creating a gentle circulation without any draft. You will 

notice that one of the windows is open at the top. ‘Through that 

opening the denser cool air steadily forces the warmer air over- 
head, so that there is a continual change. 

“* T call it a gravity machine, because its action depends upon 
gravity. The pipe at the top brings the warm air in from out- 
side, which is dried, washed, and partly cooled in the upper part 
of the apparatus. Descending into the lower part it is there 
thoroughly cooled, and then passes out into the room. 

“* But the whole operation is dependent upon the difference in 
specific gravity between the warm air and the cool air. This 
regulates the machine in such a manner that the apparatus works 
faster when the weather is hot and more slowly when the weather 
iscold. If the thermometer were 1oo° to-day the little wheel at 
the bottom, which measures the outflow of cold air, would be go- 
ing at a buzz-saw gait. 

“*On the other hand, if the thermometer outside fell to 65° the 
machine would stop working entirely. It does this of its own 
accord, actuated merely by the difference between indoor and 
outdoor temperature, and thus it is absolutely automatic.’ 

“* You mean to say that no machinery is required to work it?’ 
was asked. 

“* None whatever,’ replied Professor Moore. ‘If I were to 
open the small door in the front of the cylinder, you would see 
various wheels and things that go to make up the inside works 
of the apparatus, but the whole affair is actuated automatically 
and without the use of power. The little wheel at the bottom, as 
I have told you, is part of an air meter which measures the num- 
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ber of cubic feet of cold air thrown out in a minute. The differ- 
ence in specific gravity outside and the cool air inside makes the 
wheel go round. Look here! What do you call this?’ 

“* Why, it’s a fly, frozen to death on the cylinder!’ 

“« Exactly so. Probably the insect lighted on the machine 
when it wasn’t running; then, when it was turned on, he was 
frozen to death before he realized what was happening to him.’ 

“* But this is an incrustation of snow all around the bottom of 
the cylinder! Being near-sighted I thought it was white paint 
at first. And these are icicles!’ 

“* Certainly they are,’ assented Professor Moore, laughingly. 
‘ The snow and the icicles are moisture condensed from the air 
of the room. This machine makes real cold, you see. It has to 
be charged only*once a day, and the composition used, the secret 
of which I am not yet prepared to disclose, contains no ammonia, 
nor any of the ingredients of ordinary freezing mixtures.” 

“* You are going to use the machine for cooling houses?’ 

“* That is what it is meant for chiefly.’ 


A New Rotary Pump.—The principle of this pump, the 
invention of a Frenchman, M. G. Anceaux, is clearly seen in the 
accompanying picture, which is from La Nature (Paris). The 
rotary piston D slides through the axle as it turns, and the liquid, 
which is drawn in at A, is forced out at / “This pump,” says 
J. Laffargue, who writes the description that accompanies the 
illustration, “can be worked by hand or by a motor. .. . It will 








ANCEAUX’S ROTARY PUMP. 
. Reduced Model. 


1. Ordinary Model. 


pump liquids in which are suspended bits of wood or cloth, pieces 
of leather, potatoes, beans, etc., without injury to the pump or 
arrest of its motion.” The pump is noteworthy not only for this, 
but for its great simplicity. It will be used for various domestic 
and commercial purposes, and also, it is expected, as a circula- 
tion-pump in automobiles.”"—7ranslation made for Tue Lirer- 
akY DIGEsT. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


HEAT FROM INCANDESCENT LIGH'rs.—“It is a general opinion that incan- 
descent electric lamps give out comparatively small quantities of heat,” 
says Popular Science News. “Measures show, however, that of the energy 
of the current only 6 per cent. is turned into light: the other 94 per cent. 
manifests itself as heat. Inflammable substances near incandescent lamps 
are readily ignited. If a sixteen-candle power lamp lighted by a current 
of 100 volts be immersed ina vessel containing 300 grams (10% ounces) of 
water it will bring the water to boiling-point in an hour. Celluloid near 
such a lamp is imflamed in five minutes. These and other experiments of 
the sort direct attention to the necessity of care even with electric lights.” 


“IN the district of Stavanger, in the southwestern part of Norway, there 
is a place called Jaederen, a flat strip of coast less than a mile long, which 
is notorious for shipwrecks,” says Gartenlaube (April 22): “Now a Nor- 
wegian physicist has discovered that the sand of Jaederen is strongly mag- 
netic, owing to an admixture of magnetic iron ore. He found, also, that at 
a distance of three miles from the shore a ship’s compass showed a devia- 
tion of a whole degree from its true position. The cause of the numerous 
shipwrecks, therefore, is obvious.” The writer suggests that this effect on 
the compass may have originated the old stories of the destruction of ves 
sels by magnetic mountains, altho these stories seem to have been current 
before the compass was in common use. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF KING EDWARD. 
— attitude of King Edward VII. in regard to the religious 
controversies of his kingdom is a matter of prime impor- 
tance in view of his official relations to the Established Church 
Rev. J. D. 
Jones, of Bournemouth, England, ventures to make a forecast of 
the King’s attitude, and feels confident that he will take a course 


and his ecclesiastical power and social influence. 


that will allay, not intensify, the controversies between the 
Church of England and the Nonconformists and those between 
the different wings of the Establishment. 

As for King Edward’s personal influence Mr. Jones admits 
that it has been such as to elicit criticism from Dissenters in the 
past, referring especially to his interest in the race-track and his 
encouragement of Sunday amusements; but it is hoped that as 
King he will be more careful of the feelings of his subjects than 
he was as prince. “Of course,” says Mr. Jones (who writes in 
The Congregationalist, June 28), “it is idle to pretend that King 
Edward is a religious man as Queen Victoria was a religious 
woman.” Still he is a man of kindly spirit and generous in- 
stincts, and these should lead him in the future to avoid giving 
grief and pain to “the best men and women in the realm.” Turn- 
ing from the King’s personal to his official influence, Mr. Jones 


writes: 


“It is safe to say that King Edward's vast influence will all 
tell in the direction of fair play and peace, It is perhaps difficult 
for an American to appreciate the state of ecclesiastical affairs in 
England, and it is impossible in a sentence or two to give an in- 
telligible account of it. But roughly this is the state of the case. 
There is going on here a twofold conflict. First of all there is 
the conflict between the Established Church and the Free 
Churches, the Established Church fighting to maintain her posi- 
tion of favoritism and privilege and the Free Churches fighting 
to gain for England that absolute religious equality which 
America already enjoys. And then, secondly, there is proceed- 
ing within the boundaries of the Established Church itself a 
kind of internecine conflict, high churchmen, evangelical church- 
men, and broad churchmen (the last-named a dwindling rem- 
nant) all contending for the mastery. 

“Now, the monarch of the British realms, whatever be his 
character, whether he be a religious man or no, wields enormous 
ecclesiastical influence, and in King Edward’s hands that influ- 
ence will be used to allay and moderate strife. Heisasupremely 
tactful man, and if Dame Rumor—that lying jade—ever tells the 
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truth, then his resource has on more than one occasion allayed 
friction in high political quarters which threatened serious conse- 
quences. That same tactfulness will mark his dealings in the 
troubled world of ecclesiastical politics. 

“As supreme governor of the English Church he will hold the 
balance evenly between the various parties in the establishment. 
It is perhaps too much to assign the recent excellent appoint- 
ments to bishopries to the King’s initiative, for in these matters 
he acts on the advice of his ministers; but at any rate they are 
made with his approval, and the selection of the leading high 
churchman, in the person of Canon Gore, for the bishopric of 
Worcester, and of Dr. Moule, the leading evangelical churchman, 
for the bishopric of Durham, may be taken as indicating the im- 
partial way in which the King means to dispense his ecclesias- 
tical patronage.” 


‘Tho the position of the King as a legal member of the state 
church limits his relations with the free churches, he has already 
shown what his spirit is toward Nonconformists : 


“In the conflict between state churchmen and free churchmen 
the King can not interfere directly. He belongs by law to the 
state church, and however much he might wish it he has not the 
power to put the free church minister on the same level with the 
state ehurch clergyman. Free churchmen number more than 
half the population of England, and amongst free-church minis- 
ters there are men as eminent for learning and piety as the most 
eminent clergymen of the Establishment; but no free churchman 
will take the smallest part in the forthcoming coronation cere- 
mony. ‘The King is not even allowed to have one solitary free 
churchman amongst the numerous chaplains who are appointed 
to take charge of his religious interests. Directly and officially, 
in a word, the King can not recognize free churchmen at all. 

“But again—if past actions be any guaranty of future conduct 
—the King will use his great influence wherever he can do so to 
secure honorable recognition of the claims and services of the 
free churches. He appreciates the part free churchmen play in 
the nation’s life, and as King, not of a section of the people, but 
of the whole people, he insists that due respect and honor should 
be paid to them. Perhaps this point can best be illustrated by 
an incident incomparatively recent history. At the great jubilee 
celebration of 1897, which culminated in the open-air service in 
front of St. Paul’s, in the arrangements for the service, which 
had been made by the clergy and the great officers of the Queen's 
household, free churchmen had been totally and absolutely 
ignored. Not only was no one invited to take part in the serv- 
ice: noone was invited even to attend it. This came to the 
ears of the King (who was then Prince of Wales) and he insisted 
upon it that representatives of all the free churches should be in- 
vited to that great ceremony and treated with all courtesy and 
respect. The result of the King’s interference was that in the 
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pictures of that historic scene the honored representatives of the 
free churches may be seen seated in close proximity to the dig- 
nitaries of the Established Church. 

“That one action may be taken as an index of the King’s 
temper. He understands the position free churchmen hold in 
the country; he realizes that they embrace, at any rate, half his 
people. Several of their leaders, as. for instance, Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, he knows personally and admires, and all his influence 
will tend toward equality and the removal of those injustices 
which have rankled in the breasts of free churchmen for genera- 
tions.” 


IS THERE A CRISIS IN METHODISM ? 


ugh DR. L. W. MUNHALL, an evangelist of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, is very sure that there is a crisis and 
that he knows what has caused it. The cause is ‘the dishonor 
put upon God's Holy Word” by Methodist professors, editors, 
and preachers. He does not hesitate to name them, and his list 
includes the names of many of the most notable in the denomina- 
tion. Dr. Munhall’s charges are not strictly new. He has been 
making them for at least three years. On June 23 he repeated 
them before a Methodist ministers’ meeting in Philadelphia, 


“ 


where he secured the passage of resolutions denouncing “higher 
criticism ” as “ wretched stuff.” He has now published his views 
in a pamphlet entitled “A Crisis in Methodism,” in which he as- 
serts that the spiritual life of Methodism is dying out. He 


writes: 


* What is the real cause of our spiritual decline? Many causes 
have been named, some of which explain in part; but, for my- 
self, I believe the real cause of it all is the dishonor put upon 
God's Holy Word in many of our educational institutions, by 
some editors of church periodicals, and not a few preachers; be- 
cause of which the Holy Spirit has been grieved and withdrawn 
His power in large measure from us. Because of their command- 
ing influence, our educational institutions are the chief offenders. 
Of course, I know that all these institutions are not given to this 
mischievous business, but most of the leading ones are. In the 
faculties of these institutions are men who are skeptics and 
rationalists; who do not at all believe the Bible is God’s word 
and in the doctrines of Methodism, and who do not hesitate to let 
the students know their position. They repeat infidel objections to 
the Bible and call it modern scholarship, and then give the young 
men under them for instruction to understand that they believe 
it all, and many of these young men take up with these skeptical 
views, and go out into the ministry, not to preach the Gospel of 
the blessed God, but their questionings, rationalism, and agnos- 
ticism.” 

Dr. Munhall includes in this indictment, by name, Prof. H. G. 
Mitchell, of Boston University School of Theology, who is ac- 
cused of boasting that “he would revolutionize Methodist theo- 
logy”; Prof. C. W. Rishill, acting dean of the same institution, 
whose book, “The Foundations of Christian Faith,” “is full of 
poison”; Prof. Milton S. Terry, of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
who is charged with teaching the unhistoric character of Genesis ; 
President Charles J. Little, of the same institute, and President 
Samuel Plantz, of Lawrence University, who are charged with 
“a denial of the omniscience of Jesus”; President Bradford P. 
Raymond, of Wesleyan University, who also teaches the limita- 
tion of Christ’s knowledge; President William F. Warren, of 
Boston University, who indorses Professor Mitchell’s ‘extremely 
rationalistic and Unitarian position” ; President J. W. Bashford, 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, who is “a little more cautious in his 
Statements than the other presidents named, but sympathizes 
with their views; and, especially, Chancellor James R. Day, of 
Syracuse University, who is charged with staying away from 
Dr. Munhall’s evangelistic meetings in that city three years ago 
because the latter assailed the critics who “teach infidel objec- 
tions to the Bible.” Others named in the indictment are the 
editors of Zion’s //era/d and The Methodist Review, and 
Prof. “ Borden P. Bowen” (Bowne), of Boston University. Dr. 
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Munhall quotes Dr. James M. Buckley as saying three years ago 
to Prof. M. S. Terry that if the latter were a professor in Drew, 
he (Dr. Buckley) would prefer charges of heresy against him, 
Dr. Munhalle xpresses himself as follows: 

“TI solemnly, positively, and most emphatically declare such 
teachings to be unbiblical, unmethodistic, and infidel; that they 
are destructive of spiritual life in the church and subversive of 
the Christian faith and hope. If any one doubts this, it is with 
him to explain why revivals that were once common in our edu- 
cational institutions are seldom or never known; and why the 
faith of many of our young men is being wrecked while in 
college.” 

He would compel the denominational book-agents to stop pub- 
lishing ‘books containing the wretched criticism”; make it im- 
possible for men like 
Lyman Abbott to 





deliver addresses at 
Methodist institu- 
tions; have the 
church papers pro- 
claim against the 
“delusive and de- 


structive” criticism, 
that their circulation 
might increase and 


fewer ministers and 





laymen would read 
“Lyman Abbott's 
infidel paper— 7he 
Outlook”; get the 
bishops’ and preach- 
ers’ meetings and 


annual conferences 








tospeak out against 








REV. L. W. MUNHALL. the present tenden- 
cies, see to it that no 
one in sympathy therewith should go to the next general confer- 
ence, and, finally, investigate the professors and have those who 
indorse these views “‘removed from these responsible positions.” 

A reply to this appears in Zon’s Herald, and is entitled ‘ Dr. 
Munhall in Eruption.” It borders upon the contemptuous in its 


tone. It begins: 


“We are getting discouraged with Dr. Munhall. He seems to 
fancy that he is called to save the Methodist Episcopal Church 
from the ravages of higher criticism. In this fancy he is sadly 
deluded, and, like evil men and seducers, he waxes worse and 
worse. ‘Three years ago 7ie Herald hinted to the Doctor, as 
gently as possible, that he did not know what he was talking 
about, but added that probably the head was the peccant part. 
The former half of the judgment is beyond all question, but it 
no longer seems possible to lay the blame entirely on the head, 
altho that is fundamentally implicated. In reading the Doctor's 
latest utterance we are reminded of a remark by one of our con- 
tributors that the professional ark-saver iscommonly equally and 
eminently ignorant, voluble, self-conscious, and unscrupulous.” 


Going over a part of the complaints found in Dr. Munhall’s 
pamphlet the article continues : 


“When we consider this wholesale arraignment of our scholars 
and leaders, we notice that the facts admit of a double interpre- 
tation. It may be that tliis is a case where the truth has been 
hidden from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes—a 
case where praise is perfected out of the mouth of an intellectual 
babe and suckling. It may be that a second Elijah (Dr. Mun- 
hall). once more faces the prophets of Baal; or that a second 
Athanasius is again standing against the world. ‘his is one 
possibility. But, on the other hand, it may be a case where 
ignorance and conceit have shot up into monstrous proportions 
and flowered out into indecent exhibition. A judictal study of 
the facts shuts us up to the latter alternative. Dr. Munhall’s 
knowledge, as shown by his writings, has the same value in 
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theology as Brother Jasper’s in astronomy. And a refutation 
would be equally impossible in either case, and for manifest 
reasons. We commend to Dr. Munhall the example of the 
Psalmist who said, ‘I exercise not myself in matters too high for 
me. 

With reference to the complaint against Chancellor Day, that 
he stayed out of the Munhall meetings, the editor waxes sarcastic, 
and quotes a letter from the Chancellor in which the latter gives 
his own judgment as to the critical ability of Dr. Munhall as fol- 


lows: 


“The idea of this man, Munhall, setting up as a defender of 
the church against higher criticism! He would not know higher 
criticism if he were to meet it on the road. Notice in the pamph- 
let which I sent you the announcement of Munhall’s works in 
large letters, with prices attached. Here, it seems to me, you 
have the essence of the whole motive. He evidently is intending 
to create a notoriety for himself which will sell his books. We 
have men, you know, who sing their books into the church, but 
this is the first case that I have met where a man slanders his 


” 


books into the church! 


The editor in conclusion tells us where he would locate the 
“crisis ” about which Dr. Munhall is concerned: 

“This grievance against Dr. Day brings us near the real root 
of the matter. There is no crisis in Methodism. ‘The crisis is in 
Munhallism. His crude evangelism, a caricature of the Gospel, 
is no longer effective or remunerative. Hence all these tears. 
The Doctor, who is duly alive to his own financial interests, sup- 
poses that higher criticism is to blame, and thinks by these 
ignorant farragos and unprincipled slanders and libels to put off 
the evil day. But higher criticism has nothing to do with it. 
The passing of Munhallism is solely due to the growth and spread 
of intelligence. It can not be prevented even by the study of Dr. 
Munhall’s books and lectures, which are industriously advertised 
for sale by the author at very reasonable rates.” 


CHANGES IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL METHODS. 


HAT is termed “one of the greatest Sunday-school con- 
ventions ever held” was called to order in Denver June 
26. It was the triennial International Sunday-School conven- 
tion, and in it twenty-five denominations were represented by 
1,107 delegates from 54 States, provinces, and Territories. ‘At 
no time since the new birth of the organized Sunday-school work 
in 1872,” says The Sunday School Times report, “had the situa- 
tion been so momentous, the outcome so uncertain, the possibili- 
ties of overwrought feeling and resulting disaster so imminent.” 
The proceedings seem, however, to have been unexpectedly 
harmonious. A new chairman was unanimously chosen for the 
executive committee, in place of the late B, F. Jacobs, the choice 
falling upon W. N. Hartshorn, of Boston, 

What seems to be regarded as the most important change au- 
thorized is one providing for a ‘ Beginners’ Course” of lessons, 
which shall be furnished by the lesson committee in addition to 
the uniform lesson for all grades, and which shall be optional, 
not bearing the title“ International Lesson.” Of this and of other 
changes, Zhe Standard, of Chicago (Baptist, July 12), speaks 
as follows: 

“Phat progress [secured by the convention] includes: (1) The 
indorsement of the idea of a one year’s beginners’ course, with 
the probability that a second year’s primary course may be 
secured later. (2) The demand, informally expressed, for fewer 
illogical and arbitrary breaks in the lesson courses. (3) The re- 
volt against the absurd limitation of the length of a lesson to suit 
printers in their‘ make-up.’ (4) The spirit of protest on the 
part of a few speakers, supported by applause from the floor, 
against the arguments of conservative members of the lesson 
committee and others intended to show that the Sunday-school 
needs little grading and little application of the pedagogical 
principles employed in ‘ secular’ teaching. ‘ Our Lord,’ said 
one eminent speaker, ‘ when he was confronted with the needs of 
the child, responded not with a course of graded lessons, but 
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withacaress.’ ‘Thissort of pious nonsense was heard at Denver, 
but it did not satisfy the people as of old. ‘There was a spirit of 
restlessness which seemed to indicate that the reign of platitude 
and the false antithesis of pedagogy against piety are doomed.” 

The changes included also the recommendation that the lesson- 
text be omitted from the papers provided for use in the Sunday- 
schools, in order to make necessary the use of the Bible itself in 
studying the lesson. 

The Standard goes on to express further approval of these 
changes. 

“It is true that the lesson committee’s fine report, representing 
the more progressive sentiment within the committee, met with 
some opposition ; in particular, that its action in taking prelimi- 
nary steps at the 
request of Sunday- 
school editors to is- 








sue a special course 
for advanced classes 
was disapproved. 
But the circum- 
stances which led to 
that disapproval, as 
described in our re- 
port, show how 
slight an indication 
the vote, taken in 
the midst of confu- 
sion, was of the real 
sentiment of the 
convention. And 
the mere fact that 
the secretary of the 
lesson committee 
and some at least of 
his associates should 
put forth such a re- 
port hinting of more 
radical changes in 
the future, is deeply 
significant. It could not have taken place three years ago. 

“We have no space here for a forecast of the probable changes 
in Sunday-school lesson methods during the next few years; but 
we shall be vastly mistaken if the general result of the Denver 
convention, in spite of apparent defeats for reform at one or two 
points, does not prove to have been markedly in the line of progress. 
As discerning speakers point out, to the disquiet of timid souls, 
the adoption of a separate primary course, now an assured fact, 
breaks the charmed chain of uniformity. It is now merely a ques- 
tion of degree how far modifications shall be carried in the inter- 
est of better teaching and better knowledge of the Bible; and if, 
as the chairman of the lesson committee predicted, any * impair- 
ment’ of the uniform system should imperil the existence of the 
great national organization hitherto based upon it, then we are 
destined to witness changes which will broaden the scope rather 
than weaken the coherence of our organized Sunday-school work.” 




















Other religious papers that comment upon these changes very 
generally approve them, the leading religious journals having 
urged action in this direction from time to time for years. Zhe 
Tribune (New York, June 26) comments upon the subject ina 
general fashion as follows: 


‘Independent study of the Bible on more or less scholarly lines 
has made much headway of recent years, and this, as conducted 
by pastors and intelligent lay workers among the adult members 
of congregations, has inevitably led to a demand for more ad- 
vanced methods in all departments of Sunday-school work. In- 
dividual schools have adopted ideas from modern secular educa- 
tion, so far as the changed conditions of hours, discipline, etc., 
would allow; and such agencies as the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, whose headquarters are in Chicago, and the 
international Young Men’s Christian Association committee, 
which supply valuable helps to Bible study, are sure to influence 
Sunday-school instruction in the future, as they have in the past, 
in the direction of a treatment of the material of sacred literature 
at once rational and reverent.” 


The result hoped for from the adoption of the changes was suc. 








cinctly stated in the report of the national committee, adopted by 
the convention, which 7he Cungregationalist (July 5) prints in 
full. On this point the report says 


' 
i 
' 
: 


“The demand has become increasiugly urgent for advanced 
courses of Bible study. Many pupils who have studied the In- 
ternational series often do not wish to go over it again. The 
greatest losses of Sunday-schools are from the withdrawal of 
those who have followed once or more the regular course, and 
to whom nothing else is offered. ‘Teachers and mature scholars 
alike ask for progress in Bible study. ‘There are important and 
inviting fields beyond the range of the International series, in 
which the intellectual and spiritual life of adults may find wel- 
come opportunities for growth. ‘The greatest awakening of in- 
terest at present in the study of the Bible is in colleges and other 
institutions of learning, among educated and educating classes. 
It seems reasonable to expect that if attractive courses combi- 
ning historical, ethical, and doctrinal themes were offered, many 
who have left the Sunday-school might return, while others 
likely soon to leave it might be retained, thus strengthening the 
churches by enlarged intelligence as well as by increasing num- 
bers, for it is a fact beyond question that popular knowledge of 
the Bible has not in recent years kept pace with the advance of 
. popular education.” 


ih 22 oe 


| HERBERT SPENCER’S LATEST UTTERANCE 
| ON IMMORTALITY. 


_ f tee volume herewith issued,” says Herbert Spencer in the 

preface to his book “ Facts and Comments,” issued a few 
days ago, “I can say with certainty will be my last.” In that 
volume he devotes a small portion of the space to the discussion 
of “Ultimate Questions,” and gives what may be regarded as 
his final view of immortality. 
He writes: ; 


It is still the view of an agnostic. 


“Old people must have many reflections in common. Doubt- 
, less one which I have now in mind is very familiar. For years 
past, when watching the unfolding buds in the spring, there has 


4 arisen the thought, Shall I ever see the buds unfold? Shall I 
4 ever again be awakened at dawn by the song of the thrush? 
is Now that the end is not likely to be long postponed, there results 
f an increasing tendency to meditate upon ultimate questions, 

if “It is commonly supposed that those who have relinquished 
the creed of Christendom occupy themselves exclusively with 
i material interests and material activities—thinking nothing of 
i the How and the Why, of the Whence and the Whither. It 
may be so with some of the uncultured, but it is certainly not so 
t with many of the cultured. In the minds of those intimately 
i known to me, the ‘ riddle of existence’ fills spaces far larger than 


| the current conception fills in the minds of men in general. 

“ After studying primitive beliefs, the finding that there is no 
origin for the idea of an after-life save the conclusion which the 
savage draws from the notion suggested by dreams, of a wander- 
ing double which comes back on awaking and which goes away 
for an indefinite time at death; and after contemplating the in- 
scrutable relation between brain and consciousness, and finding 
that we can get no evidence of the existence of the last without 
the activity of the first, we seem obliged torelinquish the thought 
that consciousness continues after physical organization has be- 
come inactive. 

“But it seems a strange and repugnant conclusion that with 
the cessation of consciousness at death, there ceases to be any 
knowledge of having existed. With his last breath it becomes 
to each the same thing as tho he had never lived. 

“And then the consciousness itself—what is it during the time 
that it continues? And what becomes of it when it ends? We 
can only infer that it is a specialized and individualized form of 
that Infinite and Eternal Energy which transcends both our 
knowledge and our imagination; and that at death its elements 
lapse into the Infinite and Eternal Energy whence they were 
derived.” 


The Mirror (St. Louis, June 19) says that this utterance will 
“be hailed with glee by those who profess to think religion a 
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played-out force,” and points out that it is a dictum, nothing 
more : 


“Mr. Spencer does not smow anything about immortality, 
There is no manner in which he could know, by purely ratiocina- 
tive processes, anything about personal immortality of the soul, 
There is no analogy in all the creation close enough to the essen- 
tials and incidentals of man as man to enable Mr. Spencer to say 
positively that man dies just as a beast or a flower dies. Mr, 
Spencer maintains that man is kin to the beast and the flowers 
and the fishes and the snakes, that man has grown up from the 
lowest orders of life; but Mr. Spencer does not prove it nor does 
he come near to proving this rather loosely stated evolutionary 
theory. Between the highest animal and the lowest type of man 
there isa‘ great gulf fixed.” That gulf is bridged only by an 
analogic guess—and much of modern philosophy, some of Mr, 
Spencer’s too, is an attempt to fit the facts to the guess. .% 

“If a man can see no proof that he shall live again if he die, 
he can see none that he will not live again after death. Ifaman 
reason by analogy, it is admitted that there is at least as good 
reason for affirming as fordenying immortality. And in support 
of the affirmative there is that feeling in man that existence does 
not cease for him at the grave. ‘That feeling is not proven to be 
acheat. It may or may not be ‘ the hum of earthly instincts ’— 
and not even the wise Mr. Herbert Spencer can demonstrate that 
instincts are earthly. The aspiration for immortality may not 
imply immortality as existent, as some contend, but that aspira- 
tion is a sort of sentience of momentum in a given direction and 
the force must arrive somewhere, once started. Because a man 
aspires to immortality, it does not follow that there is no immor- 
tality. Because Mr. Spencer’s science can not see beyond the 
grave, it does not follow that there is nothing there to be seen, 
There are atoms sosmall he can not see them, sounds so faint he 
can not hear them. 

“Mr. Spencer’s science may not yet be sufficiently refined to 
search into the mystery beyond the grave, but the science of Mr. 
Spencer’s successors may some day solve the problem. A few 
years since, tho men knew there were rays of light beyond the 
violet in the spectrum, they could not see them, and now those 
rays are in glorious service to humanity. Neptune was found in 
a realm of space which science said was empty. The dim tradi- 
tion of a lost Atlantis seems to be in process of verification by 
things older investigators could not see, or seeing, did not un- 
derstand.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


CHICAGO is planning to havea series of “Olympian Games,” and Bishop 
Samuel Fallows is arranging for another World’s Congress of Religions in 
connection with it. Every country that is invited to send athletic repre- 
sentatives will be invited to send also its religious representatives. 


THE New York Véserver, one of the oldest religious journals of America, 
has been sold to Rev. Dr. John Bancroft Devins and John A. Offord, the 
former the managing editor, the latter the business manager of 7he Od- 
server for some years past. It is to be conducted on the same general lines 
as at present. 


THE VERY REV. EUGENE AUGUSTUS HOFFMAN, D.D., LL.D., DC.L., 
dean of the General Theological Seminary, (Episcopal) died at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., June 16. He was the eldest son of Samuel Verplanck and Glorvina 
Rossell (Storm) Hoffman, and was born in New York on March ar, 3820. 
Through both his parents he was a representative of old Dutch and colonial 
families. 

A DESPATCH on July 6 tothe New York 7imes says: “ All the members 
of the American College at Rome, including the Rev. Dr. Thomas Ken- 
nedy, rector of the college, and Fathers McCate, McCourt, and Mullin, 
were present this evening at the féte held at the Vatican in celebration of 
the jubilee in honor of the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Pope's coro- 
nation. .. . A dinner in celebration of the jubilee was given in the Vatican 
at noon to-day to 150 of the poor of Rome. Cardinal Respighi anda num- 
ber of prelates and papal officials were present.” 


REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, author of “In His Steps "—the sale of which 
is said to have run up to three million copies—builds his novels around this 
central purpose, that they shall be suitable for Sunday reading and for 
reading from the pulpit. Of this latter use of fiction he saysin 7he Ram's 
Horn: “It offers an opportunity to apply Christ’s teachings in modern life 
in a practical manner that is denied by the ordinary sermon. If I should 
attempt to deal with problems of business, economics, and civics, from the 
viewpoint of Christ ina sermon, the cry would at once arise: ‘You are 
not preaching the Gospel.’ In asermon-story or religious novel they wel- 
come such things, It is merely returning to Christ’s method of teaching 
by the concrete instead of the abstract, the parable and story, instead of 
the philosophic discussion, and the former is a hundredfold more effec- 
tive than the latter.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE POSTPONED CORONATION. 


~HE announcement that the coronation of King Edward is to 
‘| take place before the middle of August can not, it seems, 
be accepted as final. ‘There is a general fear in England that 
the King may overtax his strength. It is generally agreed that 
he has shown magnificent courage in his great ordeal, and the 
prevalent idea is that he will overestimate the extent of his re- 
covery. The state of British opinion on this and other features 
of the situation brings out clearly the marvelous personal popu- 
larity of Edward VII. 
upon him is believed to have strengthened the dynasty. 


In fact, the misfortune that has fallen 
As The 
Spectator (London) puts it: 

‘‘We have been struck since the disastrous news of his illness 
beoame known with the genuine sympathy with the King mani- 
fested by the common people. Sickness, it is true, in this coun- 
try sanctifies; but there is something more than that—the stir- 
ring of an emotion of loyalty always assumed to be present, but 
not always so clearly manifested. The weight of the almost 
ironic blow with which it has pleased Providence to afflict the 
dynasty and the country—the disappointment of so many hopes, 
the rough interruption of so many thoughts—has killed for the 
hour the disposition to criticize which is part of the national char- 
acter, and the appreciation of the King is more kindly, and 
therefore probably more accurate, than if the coronation had 
been a magnificent success. People forgive him that hunger for 
distraction of which he was accused—which is always exagger- 
ated by a people that is, as regards all ideals and therefore as 
regards all persons to whom it looks up, immovably Puritan— 
and which was probably bred in him by those long years of wait- 
ing on the steps of a throne with nothing serious to do through 
which the King grew to a late middle age. The new and the 
juster tendency is to remember the good side of Edward VII., of 
a King, that is, who, as he said of himself shortly after his ac- 
cession, ‘ if he could not be his mother, yet would play the game 
rightly.’ There is, we believe, no doubt that the King wishes to 
be in the truest sense a constitutional monarch ; and that means 
a good deal more in the way alike of judgment and of self-sup- 
pression than we always remember. It means that he is willing 
constantly, every day, to perform that hardest of all mental 
tasks, to take advice which he may not like from inferiors be- 
cause they have a right to advise.” 


That the King appreciates the affection felt for him and re- 
ciprocates it is the opinion of the paper just quoted : 


“There is no reason whatever to believe that the ‘ love’ for the 
people which is so constantly attributed to the King is mere con- 
ventional or courtier-like adulation. The word has become so 
hackneyed that it has almost lost its meaning; but that many 
kings can entertain the kind of feeling for their people which a 
good landlord of the older kind used to feel for his tenantry is 
quite certain, and many signs indicate that it may be truly at- 
tributed to King Edward VII. He has no motive for courting 
the democracy, but he always considers the poor first, ordering 
even in the exasperation and pain of this illness that they of all 
persons should not suffer by the suspension of the festivities. 
Philanthropists are by no means satisfied that those who have 
advised the form of the King’s and Queen's large gifts to the 
very poor have advised their Majesties wisely, but as to the 
kindly consideration shown in those gifts there can be no serious 
question. It was for the sake of his people, not himself, that the 
King fought down his disorder with such pluck and endurance, 
only yielding when further resistance had become physically 
impossible.” 

The Daily News (London) has no doubt of the King’s de- 
voted courage and determination to face the future bravely. It 
pays this tribute to his dominant quality: 

“The King is not one to flinch from any trial; and we must 


believe that his high courage helped to sustain him in what he 
has gone through. ‘ He is as brave as a lion,’ one of his phy- 


sicians is reported to have remarked after leaving his bedside on 
Tuesday. The King has before now faced danger and death 
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unflinchingly ; he has already come safely through deep waters 
of sickness and weakness, when there seemed still more reason 
to fear an unfavorable issue than at present; and the universal 
wish and hope will be that, aided by medical skill and comforted 
and sustained by the affection of his people, the lion heart may 
bring him triumphantly through once more.” 


It would be idle to deny that the postponement of the corona- 
tion, with all that it implies, has been a severe blow to the 
Britons, but they have stood it as quietly as the King himself. 
In the words of the London 77mes : 


“It is impossible to estimate the loss and the inconvenience 
caused by this calamitous turn of events, the waste of time, of 
energy, of trouble, and of money that it implies, the intensity 
of the disappointment that it will create among all classes. Yet 
we are confident that the dominant feeling of sympathy with the 
King and the royal family in this hour of trial will be strong 
enough to make us all forget the annoyances that can not be 
escaped. ‘That sympathy is universal and profound. It moves 
the hearts of the subjects of the King from the highest to the 
lowest ; it is felt to the very confines of the empire, in Canada as 
in Australia, in India as in South Africa. It is shared, we are 
grateful to say, by our kinsmen beyond the Atlantic, and grace- 
ful expression is given to it by our vivacious and not ungenerous 
neighbors in France as well as in Germany, Italy, and, indeed, 
everywhere, That the news from his sick-bed is watched for 
with so much sympathetic anxiety by the whole world is a 
thought on which the King’s mind may dwell with comfort in 
his hours of weakness and pain.” 


The judgment of the same authority is that the approaching 
coronation can not compare with the one projected for last month: 


“The force of events is too strong to beresisted. A solemn act 
of national homage to the sovereign, fitly to perform which 
efforts had been made by communities and individuals on an 
unequaled scale and with a lavish disregard of expense, has 
been rendered impossible for the moment by the caprice of des- 
tiny. It will be difficult, even if our fairest hopes and warmest 
wishes are realized, to bring together again the elements of im- 
posing magnificence that would have been arrayed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. ... The moral factors that constituted the true 
significance of these pageants remain, but the outward glory has 
been quenched.” 


The lesson of the event, as regards the mutability of mundane 
things, is most impressive, says Zhe Standard (London) : 


‘Fate could hardly have timed the blow with a more malign 
and perverse ingenuity. The expected ceremony had come 
so close that the possibility of an interruption or a postponement 
had passed out of sight. The metropolis had arrayed herself as 
for a feast, and was only occupied in putting the finishing touches 
to her festal attire. It would, indeed, be difficult to put into 
exact terms the full extent of the loss caused by this untoward 
event. ‘There is no exaggeration in saying that a large part of 
the work of months has been undone. Since the beginning of 
the year the business of the country has been controlled and 
directed with reference to the ceremonies that should have taken 
place.” 

However, there are many voices that do not harmonize with 
the general chorus. Zhe Speaker (London) calls the event “a 
blow of fate,” and preaches a little sermon on it: 


- “The American invasion reminds us that in the young republic 
as well as in the old monarchy society has sadly lost its sense of 
restraint, of the simplicity of true dignity, of sobriety and of de- 
corum. Millions of public money are spent, trade is brought to 
a standstill, public education was to be stopped for a week, every- 
thing was to be closed except the public-house. It would appear 
that as power sinks pomp rises. There is no moderation in the 
expenditure on state functions. London has been made hideous ; 
in certain places even trees have been cut and clipped by gold- 
grubbing ecclesiastics in hopes of finding room for another pay- 
ing seat or two.” 


Peculiar interest attaches to the utterances of Reynolds’s News- 


paper (London), which for some weeks prior to the date origi- 
nally set for the coronation contained gloomy accounts of the state 
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of the King’s health and intimated that what has actually hap- 
pened might come to pass. Of the catastrophe it says: 


“There is something really tragic in this untoward event. 
The King had a very long wait for the throne. He has made 
himself exceedingly popular during the brief time he has been 
sovereign ; and we have no hesitation in expressing our belief 
that it was his desire todo his best to please all ranks in the 
community. But there is a higher power than kings, and it is, 
perhaps, as well that, at moments of our greatest exaltation, we 
should be reminded of the fact that 

Golden lads and lasses must 
Like chimney-sweepers come to dust. 

“We hope, in common with the rest of the empire, that the 
King may recover. His successor, the Prince of Wales, has 
many amiable qualities, but our information is that his life isa 
precarious one, probably bounded by a very few years. And 
after him would come a regency—the blood of the ‘Tecks min- 
gling in somewhat too close relationship with that of the de- 
scendants of our Georges.” 


Irish opinion on the subject is hinted at in the subjoined edi- 
torial paragraph from 7he United /rishman (Dublin) : 


“The affliction of our‘ sterling Nationalist daily press,’ is not 
without its instructive features. ‘The emerald-green //e7a/d 
sincerely hopes the illness of the King of England will not pre- 
vent the political and religious proselytizers from exploiting the 
children of the Nationalist poor of Dublin, 7e /ndependent is 
bubbling over with sympathy, 7e /reeman's Journal is quite 
overcome by the ‘ pitiful human tragedy’ and whimpers that 
‘Ireland breathes the prayer to-day, “God Save the King!”’ 
The man who wrote that sentence wrote a lie.” 





CLERICAL PAPERS ON FRENCH ANTI- 
CLERICALISM. 


LERICAL newspapers throughout Europe are bestowing 
much attention upon the marked anti-Clericalism of the 
French ministry of M. Combes. ‘They concede that considerable 
political power has fallen into the hands of the former student in 
a Roman Catholic seminary, and the outlook for the church is 
considered not to be bright. Zhe Zad/et (London), an organ of 
the Roman Catholic Church, sums the situation up in the word 
“Freemasonry.” It sees in the lodges of France a dangerous foe 
to the country, saying: 

* By means which no right of canvass or political action can 
justify, pressure is put upon the Government to extend the favor 
and complaisance likely to secure predominance to Masonry. 
Deputies who are Masons are placed under obligations and orders 
which are veritable attacks on the sovereignty of the nation and 
their own independence as the depositaries of the mandates of 
the people. Furthermore, in contravention of the equality of all 
citizens where candidature for the public service is concerned, 
Freemasonry seeks to secure for its own alone the positions at 
the disposal of the state; large numbers of the functionaries of 
all grades are gained over to and brigaded by the lodges by 
whose influences they are supported against their superiors, 
carried over the heads of their colleagues by an advancement at 
once rapid and scandalous, and assured of favors and assistance 
of all sorts, especially in elections.” 

This paper, moreover, says that the new premier, “speaking 
to the brotherhood in the lodges, declared that the morality of 
Masonry was to be put in the place of the morality taught by the 
religious that had had their day.” M. Combes has recently sent 
a circular to all prefects of departments telling them that “ your 
duty constrains you to reserve the favors at your disposal exclu- 
sively for those who have given unequivocal proof of their fidel- 
ity to republican institutions.” No promotion in the public ser- 
vice can be made unless the administration is first satisfied on 
this point. The Corresfondant (Paris), a French Clerical or- 
gan, thus characterizes the premier : 


“ His name and his past sufficiently reveal what his course will 
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be. Supported by the colleagues provided for him, a Trouillot, a 
Vallé, a Pelletan, a Chaumié, and the inevitable André, all de- 
voured by the same fury, he will carry on the struggle against 
religious faith, against the liberty of teaching and the rights of 
conscience. Such is the passion of renegades.” 

As for the circular issued by the premier relating to the polit- 
ical opinions of officials in the government service, the Corre- 
spondant deems it abject : 


‘When this man’s past is remembered, does it not become ap- 
parent what threats to the conscience are contained in his rigma- 
role? It is true M. Combes adds: ‘ We have a profound aversion 
for all that tends toward scrutiny or suspicion of the private be- 
liefs of loyal servants of the state.’ But we all know how a man 
who denounced fathers of families in the senate [for their political 
views] interprets respect for private beliefs, and if we had any 
doubts on the point the odious circular just sent to the prefects 
by M. Combes would suffice to dissipate them.~ It is a police 
policy boldly proclaimed. Begun by the previous ministry, it 
will under succeeding ministries be extended and developed, 
placing terrorized officials at the merey of an ignoble system of 
espionage.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that the Clerical organs, including the 
Osservatore Romano, the Vatican paper, see no signs of any 
such political change as will ameliorate matters from their point 
of view. The Il’erité Francaise even prints a letter froma priest 
who says that France has become so anti-Clerical that out of 
11,000,000 voters the church can rely for political support upon 
no more than 1,100,000.— /rans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





THE BETRAYAL OF CHINA. 

S lege prolonged occupation of Tien-Tsin, deemed by Chinaa 

violation of solemn treaty obligations, is to end in short 
order, if recent announcements hold good. In its comments on 
this development, the Loudon G/ode gives Secretary Hay all the 
credit and regrets that Britain did not “take the lead.” ‘Tien-Tsin 
is commercially the most important city in Pe-chi-li. It is the 
capital of the province and the residence of the viceroy. ‘The 
Powers long ago pledged themselves to evacuate it and to restore 
it to the Chinese authorities as soon as normal conditions were 
restored. Many months elapsed. Affairs resumed a normal 
aspect, but foreign military power showed no alacrity to evacu- 
ate. Commenting on this situation the Paris Zemfs says: 


“These things merit attention less than does the moral effect 
on the Chinese mind of failure to keep a pledge. It must be as- 
sumed that this consideration has deeply impressed the diplomacy 
of Russia, which has the merit of taking into account the desires 
and grievances of the Chinese. The St. Petersburg cabinet has 
made it known that it means to retire from the provisional gov- 
ernment of Tien-Tsin. It intends to take no further part in the 
discussion of the conditions the Powers want to attach to the 
restitution of the city. . . . At this moment the provisional gov- 
ernment of Tien-Tsin comprises only representatives of England, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Japan. It may be taken for granted 
that France, to whom good authority attributes ‘ conduct charac- 
terized by firmness and a spirit of justice that have added much 
to her prestige and given great satisfaction to the Chinese,’ will 
not belie her policy in view of her ally’s initiative, and incur 
conflicting responsibilities by remaining at Tien-Tsin. What will 
the other Powers do? England is urged, for the sake of her dear- 
est interests, to follow an example which she should, perhaps, 
have set. If she leaves the country, Japan, whose eyes are fixed 
upon her and who has no desire to incur Chinese hatred, will lose 
no time in getting out of Tien-Tsin too. Italy has no interests 
imposing an ungracious obstinacy upon her. Germany alone is 
left, and, notwithstanding the sounding formulas of world poli- 
tics, the memory of the mailed fist, and the establishment of the 
protectorate at Kiau-Chou and on the Liau-Tong, it is doubtful 
if Emperor William deems it opportune to draw down upon him- 
self the whole resentment of China.” 


The paper from which we have quoted blinks one fact in the 
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situation which is of vital importance—the payment of the enor- 


mous indemnity exacted by the Powers. It puts the matter thus: 


“The question of the payment of the indemnity is before the 
Powers as a result of the steady decline in the value of the white 
metal. Notwithstanding the positive text, the letter and the 
spirit of arrangements that are still quite recent, China has found 
in the Washington Government achampion of her untenable plea 
to pay in money of fluctuating value a debt of which the pay- 
ment was stipulated in gold at a fixed yalue.” . 

‘here is another side to this, and it is made apparent in the 
following editorial utterance from the London 77mes : 

“Dangers spring from two principal causes—first from the 
enormous amount of the indemnity with which the majority of 
the Powers insisted upon saddling that country, in spite of the 
representations of Great Britain, Japan, and the United States, 
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and, secondly, from the heavy addition to that burden automati- 
cally produced by the depreciation of silver. ‘The protocol be- 
tween the Powers and China fixed the indemnity at 450 millions 
of Haikwan taels, and specifically declared that this sum should 
constitute a gold debt, calculated at the rates of exchange therein 
named. In September last, when the protocol was signed, the 
gold value of the Haikwan tael was 3s., and the rates of exchange, 
according to whieh payment was to be made to the several 
creditor states, were settled upon this basis. Hardly had the 
negotiations ended when it became clear that the continued fall 
in the value of silver would largely increase the liabilities of the 
Chinese and enhance their difficulties in meeting their treaty 
obligations. The fall has been progressive, and unhappily there 
is no ground for hoping that it will be arrested at present, for 
there is little demand for silver anywhere outside China, and, as 
China must sell silver in order to meet her liabilities in gold, the 
result is bound to be that the number of silver taels to buy a 
sovereign or a twenty-frane piece will tend steadily to rise.” 


A gloomy picture of the situation that is resulting is painted 
by the same authority 


“The indebtedness of the country has grown to this great sum 
within eight months solely by the operation of exchange. It is 
still growing daily by the same process, and no term is within 
sight when that process is likely to be stayed. The suffering 
caused to the people by the increased taxation necessary to meet 
the indemnity would have been severe in any case. It is, of 
course, seriously aggravated by this automatic expansion of debt, 
and should that expansion continue at the rate at which it has 
hitherto progressed, a time may soon come when the Powers 
themselves will have to recognize that the load they have laid on 
China is greater than she can bear.” 

European commentators agree that Chinais in a state of seeth- 
ing discontent because of the ruthless taxation to which the na- 
tives are forced to submit. ‘The natives have learned that they 
are taxed to pay foreign indemnities, and the spirit of revolt is 
The 
Celestial Empire (Shanghai) translates and prints the following 


spreading. ‘The Chinese press is very pessimistic in tone. 


comment from a leading native Chinese paper, the Shen Pao: 


“Indemnities small in one instance soon mount up to a very 
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large aggregate. How difficult it is to get the money only our 
officials know. The Taiping rebellion crippled our finances so 
that to this day we have not recovered. In the last resort the 
people must pay. The officials must cast a very fine-meshed net 
so that not even the smallest bird can escapé.. It reminds one of 
rat-catchers who, not seeing any rats.on the surface of the ground, 
proceed to dig down for them into the earth. We all know with 
what results. ‘The daring ones say that death in any case stares 
them in the face. They prefer to die with arms in their hands 
than tumble into any roadside ditch dead by starvation. We 
are glad that the English are thinking of these consequences of 
squeezing too much from our people.” 


POLISH PAPERS ON EXPROPRIATION OF THE 
POLES IN PRUSSIA. 

| NTRODUCING 

the new anti-Polish bill appropriating $62,500,000 for the 

“strengthening of Germanism in the East,” Count von Biilow, 


into the lower house of the Prussian Diet 


the imperial chancellor, declared that it is not only a right but 
also a duty to take such steps as may be necessary for the secu- 
rity and integrity of the Prussian monarchy. It is a question of 
the monarchy;,s existence. The constitutional rights of Pelish 
citizens will be respected, “as a policy of pin-pricking has no 
value.” Everything, however, tending to the subversion of pres- 
ent political relations will be suppressed, and the Government, 
endeavoring in every way to strengthen Germanism, regards the 
colonization of Prussia’s Polish provinces (a policy inaugurated 
by Prince Bismarck in 1886) as an important link in the chain of 
institutions for the defense of Germanism. 

In calling for the continuation of that policy, Count von Biilow 
explained that a greater sum is now demanded by the Govern- 
ment in order to carry on the colonization “more extensively, at 
a quicker tempo, and partly in a new form by an increase in the 
area of the royal domains.” Another reason for the increase in 
the sum asked is that the Government desires publicly to show 
that it will continue its policy of colonization in the Polish prov- 
inces resolutely and consistently. Count von Biilow considers 
unjust the charge that the colonization commission has accom- 
plished too little with the $50,000,000 already recéived ; it has 
been in operation ‘“‘only fifteen years,” and up to 1gor it had ac- 
quired 412,500 acres of land, on 250,000 of which it colonized 
4.700 families of German peasants. The $62,500,000 now called 
for will produce greater results, and Count von Biilow will see to 
it that the colonization commission, “in the sense of its lofty na- 
tional objects, will execute its task more and more vigorously and 
without bureaucratic heaviness and pusillanimity.” 

This will not be the last measure for saving Germanism in the 
East, Count von Biilow assured the Diet. Next winter he will 
introduce other projects for the same purpose. “The highest law 
of every state is the right to defend its existence, and the most 
important duty of every Government is to secure that existence 
to its state,” he said in conclusion. 

Polish papers denounce Prussia’s new anti-Polish measure in 
unsparing terms. Many of them characterize it as glaringly 


immoral. The Orendownik (Posen) observes that altho the pro- 


- ject had an assured majority in the Diet among the Conserva- 


tives, the government members, and the National Liberals, 
there was evident in the speeches even of members of those par- 
ties a certain doubt if even half a milliard of marks will suffice 
to crush the Polish element in the Prussian state. We condense 
its remarks further, as follows 


Having at its disposal $62,500,000 more, the Prussian Govern- 
ment can appear in Prussian Poland as the greatest buyer of 


land. Since the Government will always be able to pay the 


highest price for land set up for sale either by Germans or by 
Poles, it will be very hard for Polish individuals or Polish allot- 
As the Poles will not. be able to 
acquire an inch of the land bought up by the Government, there 


ment banks to compete with it. 





must result in time a considerable expropriation of the Polish 
people. The restriction of the ability to acquire land will limit 
the most important conditions of production, of sustenance, of 
wage-earning, and of the welfare of the Polish people. This will 
be attended with a struggle for bread, for the native language, 
and for the faith. The racial contest which Hakatism has de- 
clared against the Polish element will reach the very thresholds 
of the homes of the Polish people, and at those homes it will 
unite in one: a struggle for the daily bread and a struggle for 
the national treasures. 

Hitherto the colonization commission bought land in Prussian 
Poland and divided it for German colonists, debarring the Poles 
from acquiring any of the divisions. The tendency of the new 
project is no longer simply to buy land for division among Ger- 
man colonists, but to buy up land for the state wholesale—all 
land, German or Polish. Whatever the Government does not 
divide for colonists, it will turn into royal domains or into forests. 
This change of tactics in the policy of the colonization commis- 
sion shows most distinctly that the Prussian Government itself 
has no great faith in the efficaciousness of the work of the coloni- 
zation commission up to the present time. Among the Germans 
themselves voices are heard to the effect that with this additional 
$62,500,000 the Government will not only not crush the Polish 
element, but it will not even strengthen the ‘oppressed ” Ger- 
manism in the East. 

For the first $50,000,000 the colonization comrhission bought 
about 650,000 acres ; for the $62,500,000 now appropriated it may 
buy about 800,000 more, or about a million and a half acres in 
all. For the first $50,000,000, 3,000 German settlers have been 
imported from the heart of Germany ; for the $37, 500,000 now ap- 
propriated for colonization and for the $25,000,000 appropriated 
for the creation of royal domains and the afforesting of lands not 
divided among colonists, perhaps 6,000 Germans will be im- 
ported. Six thousand nests, counting five in each nest, make 
altogether 30,000. That can not change either the national aspect 
or the national state of things in the grand duchy of Posen and 
in West Prussia. In both those provinces, there are at the most 
a million and a half of Germans; an increase of 30,000 would 
signify, therefore, an increase of two per cent. Such an increase 
can not change the present equipoise between the Polish and 
German elements. 
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The Orendownik therefore does not regard the proposed pol- 
1 icy as a serious menace to the Polish element, for altho land is 
capital, it observes, it is not the only capital; population also is 
capital. The Polish element in Prussian Poland is not unpre- 
pared for this new attack, we are told, nor is it powerless and 
if without means to meet it. 
j The Posen correspondent of the 7ygodnik //lustrowany (War- 
i saw) says that it is evident that the Prussian Government, in ap- 
propriating this enormous sum for the purchase of land out of 
i Polish hands, desires to tempt with gold all those Polish land- 
4 owners affected by the failure of crops in the last two years. It 
| is to bring the Polish community down to the level of a homeless 
proletariat that the Prussian system tends with all severity, in 
order that it may Germanize the Poles the more easily and push 
its landmarks still farther east, when the westernmost Polish- 
Slavonic outpost falls. It says further: 


““When the importance ofthe racial coftest which Prussia is at 
present waging against its own citizens is duly understood and 
appreciated everywhere, means must be found at least to keep 
in Polish hands the land that the Poles still hold. We still have 


F magnates and rich men to whom the collection of a fund of fifty 
millions [$12,500,000] for saving the land in Great Poland and in 
West Prussia, would not present much difficulty. The example 


of the Land Bank, of our allotment associations, and of our 
banks proves that money deposited in them for such objects is 
not at all given in vain, but that it pays remarkably well. But 
all these institutions of ours have at their disposal a capital too 
small to be able to compete with the colonization commission. 
It can be said almost for a certainty that an inch of Polish land 
/ 


are 


would not pass into German hands if the civic sense of our mag- 
nates and financiers would exert itself to found an anti-coloni- 
zation bank with a capital of fifty millions [$12,500,000]. Much 
more than that lies unproductively in English and other banks.” 
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The Zgoda (Chicago) says that the sum of $62,500,000 appro- 
priated from Prussia’s treasury for the struggle with the Poles 
in Prussian Poland would be a large sum even for a war fund, 
That the Prussian Government demands so much money for a 
peaceful contest with one-tenth of the Polish people (the number 
now under Prussian rule) indicates, Zgoda thinks, a very high 
opinion of the defensive and offensive strength of Poland. 

“We can not complain, therefore,” says the Zgoda in conclu- 
Sion, “that our foe esteems us lightly. On the contrary, the ar- 
rangement of such a war budget testifies to the great respect in 
which the Prussian Government holds the four millions of Poles 
whom it has been swallowing for a hundred years. It has been 
swallowing those four millions for a hundred years, but it can 
neither devour them altogether nor digest what it has already 
swallowed.”— 7ranslations made for Tur LireRary DicEsvt. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


BULGARIA.—Prince Ferdinand has sounded Russia on the subject of the 
elevation of Bulgaria to the rank of a kingdom, according to the Nene 
Presse (Vienna), which says Russia will not oppose the idea. 


HOOLIGANISM.—The demeanor of young roughs in London streets, and 
their tendency to crime, are subjects of long editorials in English papers, 
including 7he 7imes. The opinion prevails that steps must be taken to put 
this ruffianism down. How to do it, however, is a problem. 


PARTIZANSHIP AND THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. — That able ministerial 
organ, the Paris 7Zemfs, praises President Loubet for his recent speech at 
Mans. He alluded to attacks upon him in the press and on the platform, 
and said he felt no resentment. But he thought the President of the 
French Republic should be exempt from partizan attack, as he represented 
the whole country. “Perfectly proper and well said,” thinks the ministe- 
rial organ. 


THE KING OF SAXONY.—The recent death of King Albert of Saxony ata 
very mature age, after a long and worthy reign, is made the occasion of 
wide comment in newspapers abroad. The Neues Wiener Tagedblatt says 
that he wanted at one time to see a united Germany, including Austria. 
After the close of the struggle for predominance in Germany he devoted 
himself to strengthening the position of the Saxon people within the em- 
pire. He is succeeded by his brother George, also an elderly man. 


GOoD TO THE BOERS.—The conservative Rumanian organ, the Roumanie 
(Vienna), says: “ England being disposed to grant the Boers a large meas- 
ure of autonomy and being in no wise bent on imposing the English lan- 
guage upon them, the South African Dutch have promised themselves to 
be worthy of this treatment at once magnanimous and inspired by wise 
foresight. They will prove loyal subjects of King Edward VII.” The 
Rumanian organ says there is a great difference between England’s policy 
and that of Germany, “and also that of Russia if we take Finland into con- 
sideration.” 


ARGENTINE’S DISTRUST OF CHILE.—The attempts made through the 
medium of British diplomacy to effect a reduction in the armaments of 
Chile and Argentina are impeded by the mutual distrust of those nations. 
The Prensa (Buenos Ayres) deciares that Chile is militant and ambitious, 
and it takes ostentatious interest in the recent additions to the Argentine 
navy, deeming them, evidently a protection against the aggressions of 
neighbors. However there is good reason to anticipate a success for the 
disarmament negotiations, altho the 77buma (Buenos Ayres), a govern- 
ment organ, complains that Chile insistson Argentine neutrality in Pacific 
coast affairs, which Argentine will not concede. 


ROOSEVELT “DISHED.”—A gloomy view of our political morality and of 
Cuba's prospects is taken by the anti-American Sa/urday Review (London) 
in the following caustic words: “The Republican party in the States has 
finally given up any latent thought of combining to support the President 
in his Cuban policy. The whole matter stands over to December, and until 
then the ruinous tariff will continue to enslave with poverty the newly 
liberated Republic. But there is little hope that the tariff will be amended 
even when it is too late. The two parties have combined to dish the Presi- 
dent and as the American Constitution gives no opportunity of going to 
the country on a single issue the combined jealously and greed of the 
rebels will be too much for a President who is unfortunate enough to be 
isolated by virtue both of his position and rare honesty.” 


THE NUDE IN JAPAN.—Much discussion has been occasioned in the native 
and foreign press of Japan by pictures of nude figures on American official 
documents. Says 7ie Japanese Weekly Gazette (Yokohama), a British pa- 
per: “News comes from Takamatsu, Shikoku, that at the competitive 
show of agricultural produce a certain rice-polishing factory in Goshu 
province exhibited a certificate of merit given to it by the committee of 
Columbian Exposition. On the certificate is printed a nude picture which 
shocked the susceptibities of the exhibition committee, and they forthwith 
ordered the removal of the picture froin public gaze. The /z7, referring 
to this matter, justly observes that altho it is not in a position to judge the 
nature of the picture complained of by the committee, it is not difficult to 
conjecture its nature, seeing that the American Government selected it as 
an ornament to the certificate given to the exhibitors.” The same au- 
thority notes further that “last year much criticism, adverse or otherwise, 
was evoked owing to the measures taken by the police to cover the lower 
part of the picture of a nude woman exhibited at the Uyeno Art Exhibi- 
tion by Mr. Kuroda Kiyoteru, a popular artist of the French school.” 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Little Pathways. 


By THOMAS WALSH. 


Not by the highways and the streets, dear friend, 

Where kings and merchants and their minions 
wend, 

But by the little pathways let us go, 

Lone ways that only humble footsteps know. 

Not dawdliag feet upon the world’s parade 

Wore yonder tracks that wind across the glade, 

Where slyly from the flooded haunts of men } 

Life trickles back into the wilds again. 

For, here anon and there, the ways divide, 

Some to the brook and some to pastureside, 

Glancing sweet invitation as they turn 

To call us with them through the beds of fern. 

For each, tho lowly, with a crude design 

Leads somewhere —somewhere, mystery benign !— 

And where the trail seems beaten hard and brown | 

Perchance the woodsmen turn from out the town ; 

Or where yon single track but seems to stray, 

Some meadow lies, or else the secret way 

A timid lover hastens to his sweet. 

Yea, and another half-o’ergrown we meet, 

But still memorial of its travelers. 

’Twas death, perchance, or fault, alas, of hers } 

If now the grass has crept the pathway o’er ; 

Perchance it led to home, a home no more, 

’Tis ours, dear friend, to treasure signs like these 

Wherein are written rarer -histories 

Than chronicles of kings and empires tell ; 

For on the scrolling of the hill and dell 

Life with a finger delicate and sure 

Sets for our eyes its heart’s own signature. 

For to these hollow foot ways steal the leaves 

When first the autumn threatens; winter heaves 

His earliest breath of snowflakes meekly here. 

Each, like a little pulse, reports the year, 

Until the golden dulcimers of spring 

Strike all the forest chords’ awakening 

When here are primal leaf and grasses stirred 

In answer, with Amens of brook and bird. | 

Thus sweetly intimate with tender moods, | 

Our pathways greet us from the solitudes. 

Man’s simple needs alone have worn each way 

More truly fair than royal walk’s display. 

Yes, from the past such sweet reminders flow 

As bid the future all its claims forego. 

Tho by yon paths that through the thicket wind 

The scythe of Time may swiftest passage find ; 

And Life exult within its proudest veins, 

And empire course, where now are mountain 
rains. 








In June Critic. 


The Spirit of Mid-Ocean. 
By GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 


The hesitant sun stands still, with the arch of a| 
day complete, 
And fingers the yielding latch on the door of his 
sequent dawn, 
And the slender poplars shiver and gather about 
their feet 
Their long, limp skirts of shadow that lay on 
eastward lawn. 
Then the night, the blue-black night, breathes on 
the mirror of heaven, 
Blurs to the ghost of gray and reflected blue to 
the sea, 
And the soul of Her stirs on the calm, a sudden 
impalpable leaven, 
Troubling inanimate twilight with hints of a| 
storm to be, 
White on the gathering dusk a gull swings in to 
the west, 


} 
| 
} 
| 


Touching the ominous ocean with the tips of 
tentative wings, 


An Offer to Literary Diges: Readers. 

The announcement by Dodd, Mead & Company of their | 
New International Encyclopzdia is especially timely in 
view of the severe criticisms that are being made against 
some other encyclopedias. The New International is the | 
only encyclopedia in the English language which has been | 
rewritten during the past ten years. Itis thoroughly mod- | 
ern, and includes even the ending of the Boer War and the | 
postponement of King Edward’scoronation. On this page | 
the publishers offer a special discount of 20 per cent., and | 
asmall-payment plan to Lirzrary DicustT readers who 
subscribe for the work now. It costs nothing to send the 
coupon for sample pages, colored plates, maps and full 
information. 
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A Summer Offer to LITERARY DIGEST Readers 


THE ; 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPALDIA 


New Type New Illustrations New Text 


EDITORS: 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 
President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1903). President of Carnegie Institution 


HENRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. 
SIXT a Professor in Columbia University coaae 
VOLUMES FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


Late Professor in Economics in New York University 


Assisted by an Eminently Able Corps of Contributors 
One Hundred Departments, covering the whole field of learning, from the most 
ancient times to the conclusion of the Boer War and the postponement 
of the Coronation. All under one alphabetic arrangement. 


THE ONLY ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
THAT HAS BEEN REWRITTEN DURING THE PAST DECADE 


A new and systematic organization and 
treatment of the material by Specialists. 
Traditional matter handed down from old 
encyclopedias since time immemorial, has 
been severely pruned and statements un- 


supported by the most recent authorities 
are excluded. Scrupulous care is given to 
the scientific aspect, but the popular pres- 
entation predominates throughout. No q . 
- . : 7 eveloping history of human 
department is subordinate; subjects of im- : — 
mediate interest are given the space and knowledge which could by any “4% 
editorial care their importance demands. chance be of interest to Ak 
Each article has been written to conform to the busy man, profes- - 0 
the most recent ideas. The bibliographical Fonaj man, student, or is 


references will lead the reader directly to the i 
books giving the further information desired. S€neta’ reader. 


(See below) 








The etymology of the titles follows their 
pronunciation. Cross references appear in 
great profusion as an aid to the thorough in- 
vestigation of a department. The state- 
ments are clear, succinct, authoritative and 
impartial. A kind and variety of definite 
and accurate information is given which itis , 
only now possible to collect. The aim |“ 
has been to include every topic in the 
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CO., New York: 


The Illustrations and Maps far surpass in number, \. 
beauty and usefulness any other Eacyclopedia 
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BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY 


BBB DDI OI OI 
CO Per Section 
s—- (Without Doors))’ 


In a dainty little booklet, 25 out of some 3000 intact to syle andy 
bright boys tell in their own way just how they o 
have made a success of selling “ 






THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Pictures of the boys— 
letters telling how they 
built up a paying busi- 
ness outside of school 
hours. Interesting 
stories of real business 
tact. 

We will furnish you with 
Ten Copies the first week Free 
of Charge, to be sold at Five 
Cents a Copy; you can then 
send us the wholesale price for 
as many as you find you can 
sellthe next week. If you want 
to try it, address 

Boys’ DEPARTMENT 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


SECTIONAL BOOKCAS 


the only kind having absolutely 
NON-BINDINC and 
SELF-DISAPPEARINC 
DOORS (raterrTeD). 

Shipped “On Approval,” sub: 
pee return at our expense if not 

nd in every way the most perfec’ 
and the handsomest sectional book- 
case ever offered. Ask for Cata- 
legue Neo. PI. 
The FRED MACEY 00. Lid. Maker 
of High Grade Office & Library Furniture, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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award at both the Pan American and Charleston Expositions)’ 
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And the bell of a distant buoy, a dot on the slug- | 


The Watch 
thatneeds no 
Watching 


is the kindof atimekeeper you want, 
for what is the use of wasting money 
on a watch that must be watched 
all the time ? 

The Accurate-to-the-Second 


Dueber - Hampden 
Watch 


has earned a world-wide and unex- 
celled reputation for honesty and ex- 
cellence’in manufacture. Accurate 
movements. Full value cases. Made 
well to wear well. 
* John Hancock.’’ 
21 jewets— he Gentieman’s Watch, 
** Th» 400,""—The Ladies’ Watch. 


** Special Railway ”’ 
21 and 23 jewels, for Railway Men, etc. 


Ask your dealer, or send at once for our free illus- 

trated vatalog entitled ** Guide to Watch Buyers.” 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 
42 South S¢., Canton, Ohio. 


Dries and im 
orates the me 
after shampoo- 


ing in 10 oF 15 

minutes. 30 to 40 minutes saved every time, 
Shampooing no longer dreaded. Made of 
aluminum in one piece, Every tooth round 
and si Your money back any time if you 
don’t like it. Aluminum Brush Company, 
Room 68, 27 School St., Boston, Mass, 








A Perfect SHOE POLISH 


IN PASTE FORM. 





Ina tube, each tube in a neat pasteboard box; most up 
to-date packaze on the market. Can be carried in your 
grip. trunk or pocket. VOU CAN’T SPILL_IT. Easy 
0 apply— quick to polish. When applied, a little rubbing 
with a dry cloth gives a beautiful polish to all kinds of 
leathers. Especially odapted for Patent Leather and 
Enamel shoes. Does not smut or crackle the leather 
—keeps it soft and pliable. It pleases the ladies as it d« es 
not smut or black the skirts. Made in Tan and Black, 
two sizes, 25 and 10 cents. 
All dealers or by mail on receipt of price. 


OSMIC ( HEMICAL CO., Dept. L.. BROCKTON, MASS. 














Sent on Approval 


This fling Cabinet is 
made of Tarboard with 
12 drawers strongly built, 
eloth covered, elegantly 
finished with brass label 
holders, a magnificent 
Desk ornament. Size 14 
x 18 x 10. Special sizes 
made to order. Price 
$3.00 f.0 b. New York. 

A. DAVIDSON, 
18 Spruce Street, N. ¥. 
*Phone, 688 John. Established 1888. 





J Active, educated men to represent the 
WANTFD—2< International acyclopasdia in 
Eastern, Middle and Southern “tates Weekly salary or 
guaranty paid Give age, experience,references. DO 
MEAD & COMPANY, New York 





gish crest, 


ing things! 


them that sle@p, 


floor, 
Uncloaking her shining shoulders 
of the jealous deep, 
The Spiric of Grave Mid-Ocean s 


to shore. 


that none may plumb, 
And the bond of God with his sea 





| have heard, 


Bavs in reverberent bass monition of threaten- 


Phen, like « wraittthat stands in thé presence of 


| 
. | 


Pacing the pinguid sea as a ghost.on- a slated 


from the robe 


| 


teps silently in | 


And her strong hands hold the keys to the depths 


her ears alone 


But her stern lips guard the secret, loyal, unfal- 


tering, dumb, 
Tiil the sums on which we iabor 


| single word ! 


be solved by a 


Calm with the infinite calm of the North’s immu- | 


table star, 


Crowned with serene omniscienge, O Spirit of 


Deep Mid-Sea, 


If thus majestic and mute God’s stately seneschals 


are, 


What, in his own heaven, shall your Maker and | 


Master be? 


Am I then the last of the men th 
parted saw, 


Sole survivor of all whom it roused to strive and 


stir, 
That I stand alone in the night, and 
by awe, 
Confront in 


eves of Her? 


at this day de- 


, beaten to bav 


the sudden stillness the eloquent 





. ‘ , | 
Wake, my unconscious comrades, my brothers in 


shame and sin, 
by doubt and fear! 
peace come in, 
a noon may hear. 
Stand face-front to the surges, 
preacher’s lore, 
struck sea, 
to shore: 


Master be? 





PERSONALS. 


The Spirit of Strong Mid-Ocean steps silently in 


Vexed with your ominous dreaming, tortured 
See on the wings of midnight the presence ot 


With the calm, disburdening message that neve: 


deaf to you: 


Claim no creed of their making, for, on the awe- 


Hush! If this be the servant, what must the 


—In June Atlantic Monthh 


Senator Bacon as a Cook.—Senator Bacon of 


| Georgia is fond of fishing and hunting. Senator 


| Maddox, of the same State, last 


year had the 


pleasure of accompanying his colleague on an 
| outing, and relates (in 7he Saturday Evening Post) 


| an anecdote of the occasion : 


“One day I caught a big yellow-bellied terrapin. 
The Senator was delighted and stayed in camp 


the next day to superintend the 


The soup was delicious and we said 


soup-making 
so unreserv- 


edly. Then the Senator told his story. In pre- | 


| paring the terrapin he had assisting 


him a colored 


| man of the neighborhood whom we had employed. 


| The man didn't know us and never 


dreamed that 


the man in rough raiment presiding over the 
| steaming kettle wasa United States Senator. 


| “The colored man was given a bow] of soup, and 


| smacked his lips and otherwise displayed his sense 


of bliss. 


Senator. 


ahead.’ 


. 


know yore business.’’ 


Several prominent Americans and 
baronets aboard an ocean steamship 





“* You like the soup, do you, George?’ asked the 


“*’Deed I do,’ was the reply. Then he added: 
“* Say, boss, I’d like to ax you a little question’ 
“*What is it?’ responded the Senator. ‘Go 


“*I'd like to know,’ said the darky between 


eager sips of the terrapin soup, ‘is you jes’ a plain 
cook or is you a steward? Foh you docert’nly 


Mr. Morgan and the National Game. — | 


two English 
recently, says | 
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Dog-Proof. 
To dogs a garbage can means a bone. 
They nose off the top; scatter contents. 
Witt's C d Can has. a close- 
fitting lid. Dog-proof and air-tight 
(odorless); stays so. A fire-proof ash 

can. Made of galvanized avec! 
Ask your dealer for it. If he hasn’t it write us and we 

will tell you one who has, or supply you direct, 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0. 





The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 


That's a challenge and a fact demonstrated 
beyond dispute. 


Anastigmatic 
Guaranteed 


Though some lenses possess larger relative 
opening, actual practice demonstrates that 


The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 


For prices, circulars, etc.. apply to your dealer or 


Accurate 





C. P. Goerz Optical Works,Room . 34 E. Union Sq., N.Y. 











“THE DEARBORN” ¥ 
| TYPEWRITER CABINET 

48 in. long, 31 in. deep, $24. 
“The Dearborn Junior” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 

42 in. long, 24 in, deep, $10. 


Made of Golden Oak. and Hand- 













somely Finished. 


The cheapest, handiest 
most serviceable pieces of office 
furniture made. 


east of the Rocky Mountains. 


refund your money. 


the Dearborn Cabinets. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


commission off. 


Most Economical 


Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 


P. O. Box 289 








and 


Sold on approval, charges paid 


Use 


it thirty days—if not satisfactory, 
return it at our expense, and we will 


Write for illustrated catalogue of 
DEARBORN DESK CO. 


GOOD INCOMES MADE 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 80 per cent. 


** BOMOSA "’ the 33c 


1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 12c. and lsc. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
81°33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 
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Harper's Weekly, were discussing the merits of 
bridge whist and whether it would retain its pres- 
ent popularity. A point was reached when Sir 
Edward Colebrooke wondered whether it was 
quite patriotic for Americans to dislodge their 
“famous national game,” which at once drew out 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan: 


“Meaning draw poker!" ejaculated Mr Morgan. 
“That is not a game characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people. It never was. It never will be. It is 
a bad gaine. It is based uponalie. The man who 
has the greatest capacity for deciet wins. To be- 
come a strong player he studies to develop the 
most ignoble and most un-American faculty. The 
effect upon boys is to make them think deceit and 
bluff are ‘smart’ and essential to success in work 
as well as in play. It isan iniquitous game and 
ought to be abolished. Nothing could be more 
foreign to American ideas. The man who labeled 
it our typical national game ought to be shot. I 
never hear it referred to by that term without 
wanting to shoot him.” This ended the argument 


Secretary Root Gives Advice.— While travel- 
ing recently, Secretary Root was seated next toa 
farmer, who began telling the Secretary how to 
run the Government, says the New York 77mes. 
When the farmer was through criticizing, Mr. 
Root asked : 





“What is vour occupation !” 

“Poultry farmer,” was the reply. 

“Do you know how many eggs each of your 
hens lays?” 

“Why, no,” confessed the man. 

“Well, the man who looks after my chickens 
knows how much work each hen does If he 
didn’t I'd discharge him for not knowing his busi- 
ness. If a hen doesn’t produce fifteen eggs a | 
month it’s a loss to keep it. Now, my friend, 
doesn’t it strike you that after you have learned 
your own business so well that I can’t give you | 
points on it, then would be the proper time for | 

| 


you to come and teach me how the Government 
ought to be run?” 


Coming Events. | 








July 2t.—Convention of the Mosaic Templars of | 
America at Shreveport, La. 


of America at Southbridge, Mass. 
Convention of the Fraternal] Crystal Light, 
Supreme Lodge at Springfield, Il. 
July 22-25.—Convention of the National Division 
Railway Agents’ Association at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


July 23-24.— Convention of the. United. States | 
League of Building and Loan Associations | 
at Put-in-Bay, Mass. 

July 24-25.—Convention of the National To- 
bacco Association at Old Point Comuort, Va. | 


| 
| 
July 22.—Union of St.John the Baptist Society 
| 


July 31.—Convention of the National Dental 
Faculties’ Association at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Current Events. | 





Foreign. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


July 7.- The Venezuelan army, under Modesto 
Castro, brother of the President, is routed 
by a revolutionary force near Barcelona. 


July 8—President Castro reaches Barcelona 
with a small force; the city is partly in the 
hands of the revolutionists. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 

July 7.—The condition of King Edward contine 
ues favorable. A coronation in August is 
reported probable. 

Secretary Chamberlain is injured in a cab ac- 
cident in London. 

July 8. ~The answer of the committee of cardi- 
nals to Governor Taft’s note regarding the 
Philippine friars is submitted to the Pope. 

July 9.—Lord Methuen returns to England from } 
South Africa. 


July 10, The coronation bazar for the benefit 
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is practically unlimited. There is no branch of 
photography in which the efficiency of the Premo 
has not been exemplified. Premo cameras are 
made in all styles, from the simple instrument 


The Power 





at $11.00, to the most complete appliance at 
$250.00. One of the most popular of all the 
Premos is Pony Premo No. 7, priced at $45.00. 
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The Sunshine We Make 


for others is the greatest source of happiness. 
What can bring more sunshine to the home 
and family than the knowledge that you have 
protected them by Life Insurance P 





Write for Information, Dept. R 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
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TATE OR BUSINESS 
OVER 20 YEARS SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 


Describe your pro; y and give your lowest cash 
price in first letter. can sell m any kind of pro- 
perty no matter where located. If you want te Suy 
write me to-day. I can save you time and money. 


FRANK P. CLEVSLAND 
7805 Adams Express Building, CHICAGO 











‘FACTORY WASTES 


many, converting losses into profits. Pamphlet 
and information. 
Fine Je welry, Clocks: | Resea:ch Chemist, 80 Broad Street, New York. 


If You Want te Know How to Reach and Hold an \adjence, Read 
BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


Or, the Use of the Will in Publje Speaking. Practical 
advice by Nathan “heppard. mo, Cloth. 7 semen poe 
paid Funk & Wagnalis Company, Publishers, New York. 


I have found 
ways to utilize 


DR. PETER T. AUSTEN, 
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of sick children in London is opened by 
Queen Alexandra. 





[5 % GUARANTEED 


It is folly to speculate with hard 
°o earned caving. 
De ts of | This Company’s business is free from 
speculative features. It keeps its de- 
50.00 
" positors informed in detail regarding 
and Upw’d [its operations, earnings, and charac. 
. - =—< its assets and anourtiies. Its 
business is su on year! 3 yy the State 
Banking Dept. e are privileged use testimonials of 
old depusitors and leading business men and clergymen. 
Write for detatled information. 





July 12.—It is officially announced in London 
that the coronation of King Edward will oc- 
cur between August 8 and rz. 


Much disorder is caused in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies over an attempt to interpel- 
late the government on the question of the 
Law of Association. 


July 12.—General Kitchener lands at South- 
hampton, England, on his return from South 
Africa. 
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Admiral Killick, of the Haitian navy, has his 
commission revoked because he refused to 








obey the orders of the provisional govern- 





© Mrs. Alexander Hector, a well-known novel- 
M nt T f 8 8 ank ist, dies in London. 
i The Marquis of Salisbury resigns the Pre- 
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Desk Top 
Filing Cabinet 


The most convenient device for filing and classifying cli pi 
illustrations, manuscripts, ete. It is the acme of simpliclty aed 
ready reference and a stinulus to the busy man by reason of 
the accuracy and facility with which memoranda are preserved 
and referred to. 

Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to 
your library or manuscript and permits the use of any known 
method of classification. This convenient method of fill 
appeals strongly to the studious and thoughtful. It is a grok 
boon to professional men of all classes, 


BRINGS CRDER OUT OF CHAOS 
Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago : 


* Lam now using two of your * Library Filing Cabinets” 
and find them exceedingly ‘serviceable. You have done the 
public Y -y¥ service in preparing this most practical device. 
an a hy ite eo in all sizes and 

yles, r -50 and upwar repaid on aj 
proval, Return at our <apeiee if not satktectery xf 

Send for catalogue, prices and literature. 


The Library Filing Cabinet Co., Title & Trust Bldg, Chicago 





ment of Haiti. 


ihiership of Great Britain and Arthur J. 
Balfour, government leader of the House of 
Commons, is appointed to succeed him 


July 13.—Liang Chen Tung is appointed Chinese 
Minister at Washington to succeed Wu Ting 
Fang. 


Domestic. 


July 7.—A freight-handlers’ strike begins in 
Chicago; about 9,o0co men go out. 


July 8.—A plan for a national fund in aid of the 
striking miners is approved by President 
Mitchell. 


Tracy, the escaped Oregon convict, is still at 


large with a posse of several hundred men 
pursuing him. 





July 9.—Secretary Hay secures promises from 
the allied Powers to vacate Tien-Tsin. 
Negotiations for a Panama Canal treaty are 
begun at the State Department. 


July 11.—About 125 Miners are reported to be 
killed in a mine explosion at Jamestown, Pa. 


Secretary Root receives the Vatican’s note in 
cogecs to the Philippine friars, but will con- 
sult the President before sending a reply. 


July 12,—Secretary Root issues a statement re- 
futing charges of proselyting made against 
teachers in the Philippines. 
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knows 
that athletes 


wear suspensories. because of the pro- 

ond increased nerve force they insure 
Every athlete and iover of out-door sports 
knows the value of an 


O-P-C 
suspensory 


tt retards fatigue and imparts a sense of freedom \ | 
and buoyancy. ‘qyouldn't it be justas etree 

wo you to protect yourself and increase ood v' y 

and capacity for work? Wear av O-P-C and you 
will know why a ay tel will enable you 

to accomplish more work with less effort. 

We autborize every d ist to refund your 
mouey if you are not satisfied. 

Get the Right Brand. Should you be 
unable to get an O-P-C from your druggist. 
we will supply you. postpaid, upop receipt 
of price. 


2 O-P-C lisle....$1.00 
Ne. 3 O-P+C silk..... 1.60 


“The Struggle for Supremacy 
A booklet giving the reasons why, under the 

ind of modern life, every healthy, 
sees ot bowid wear an O-P-C suspensory 
IT’S FREE—write for it. 


Bauer & Black, 267-25th St.,Chicago,U.S.A. 
kers of Frost Ki d Frost Queen 

eeeote Veste, Rex. wperene Plasters, 

BlueJay Corn and Bunion Plasters. 











ATTENTION! 


—1-16 carat, Gold 14 carat 
press paid by us. Catalogue free. 


119 LaSa.Le ST., CHICAGO 






















Cnent oe Oo , Diamond $79,00 r3kr1K1; p3pS2;2R1p3; 3R3b;5Q1s 
fine. Mountings hand-made, not cast. Ex- 3 P 4; 8; 8. 


THE CUNNINGHAM CO., (Not Inc.) 


' 
| [All commynications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”*] 


THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 
Problem 691. 

IX. Mo1tTo: “Cinders.” 


Black—Eight Pieces. 
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White—Five Pieces. 








White mates in two moves. 





Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so. It wears as thin 


as a wafer. 


F Sold all over the world. 
Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut Juice 


HAIR 


Stain 


This stain produces beau- 
tiful, rich shades of brown, 
» pre pag mewryy A. 

iginal color of the hair aud the amount of § 
at yee vegetable. It cancot injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the useof 
chemicals and dyes. A peculiar and pone See 
this Stain is that the hair retains the coloring much 
longer than by any dye, and is constantly improving 
while it is used. aerese Gpgceneee. — to 

address on receipt o . rite for booklet. 
si ~s Potter, 175 Groton B’ld’g, Cincinnati, Ohie, 











DENTS 


CORN GUM 


CURES 


(ORNS-BUNIONS WARTS 


Easy to apply.Does not spread. 
Gives almost immediate relief. 


ATALL DRUGGISTS 15 CTS.0R BY MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
THE GENUINE /S/N TIN BOXES, 


C.S.DENT & CO.,DETROIT,MICH. 


REZZA narniace 
MARRIAGE 
A bold, brave book teaching ideal marriage rights of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 
Union Signal; Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. Stockham for Tokology, thousands of men and 
women will bless herforKerezza. 
Arena: Karezze is worth its weight in gold. 
Sample pages free. Agents Wanted. Prepaid $1.00. 
Stockham Publishing Company, 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 





























NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Carbs and Splints 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
failed, etailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No.709 
| Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 


























Asthma, Hay Fever, Gatarrh 
and ronchitis 


Safe and Sure Relief. Trial Treatment 25 cents. 
ASTHMA REMEDY CO., 11 Winston, Utica, N. Y. 


























GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


<n 





Sent Free and Prepaid. 
to every reader of Lirerary Dicgsr, who needs it and 
writes for it, to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only 
one small dose a day perfectly cures catarrh, flatulence, 
indigestion and constipation. It clears the liver and kid- 
neys of all congestion and inflammation and takes all irri- 
par antl catarrh from the bladder gnd all pain and 
arouble from prostate gland. © 





A HANDBOOK ON CURRENCY AND WEALTH 
By GEORGE B. WALDRON 


This is a little condensed cyclopedia of finance, wealth 
wages, economics, etc., the contents succinctly stated 
in statistical tables, diagrams, and articles. 16mo, 
Cloth, 150 pp., 50 cents ; Leather, $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 











Readers of Tax Lirerary Dicesr are,asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Problem 692. 
X. MoTToO: “Diver.” 


Black —Nine Pieces. 
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_ EDUCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
Chicago Musical College. A Healthfal Location, 
Established 1867. Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. An Environment of Rare Natural Beauty, 
COLLEGE mae, we 202 “MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO. Adequate Buildings and Equipment, 
Tf booths a ce Mseet |f GIVEN A Strong Teaching Force, 











White—Five Pieces. 
7K; S5sQ; 


453; 29r5. 


White mates in two moves. 


tbr psBe2; 2pk4; 2 


Problem 693. 


XI. MoTTo: 


Black— Eleven Pieces. 


P5;2P53 


“Eight by Eleven.” 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
1s1tk3b; 2Qp2;5 


tpKSezepr;8 


2r5; 1Be2 
3;s2B4. 


prSt 
White mates in three moves. 


Problem 694. 
XII. MotTo: 


Black—Thirteen Pieces. 


P2P;7p 


“Compositum.” 
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W hite—T welve Pieces. 
2BesKr; 
SitbpppP 


8; 1 Bk2S pr; 2P4p; 
1r;52SPr1P1Q;rqé6. 


— 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 681: Key-move, B—B 6. 


No. 682. 
P—Q4 
KtxQ 


Kt—R s4 


3- 





‘£ny 7 


Ki—Kt 


Ppp2P2; 


3, mate 























and A comp: te 
school of its kind in 
America. 

Has the _ strongest 
facalty ever assembled 
in a school of musical 
learning 

The College Building 
is the finest structure 
in existence devo 
} exclusively toa musical 
| institution. 
) Thesystem of instruc- 

tion and arrangement 
| of courses represent 
| the outcome of 36 years 
experience. 


MISES 


| School-‘ Acting 
|  Elocution 
| School -* Opera 


Modern Languages. 


COLLEGE BUILDING. 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans Von Schiller 





William Castile 
Rudolph Ganz 
Felix Borowski 


Bernhard Listemann 8. E. Jacobsohn 
Edmond Vergnet Herman Devries 
Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


37th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 8. 


New Illustrated Catalog Mailed Free. 


s@~- NOTE.—Applications for the 45 free ard 150 par- 
tial Scholarships will be received until August 15. 





ag 


Washington College 


a 





A school for girls and young women located on a 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National 
Capital. Sonmeted. and within easy reach of the 
owe and varied educational institutions for which 
Washington is famed. Faculty of cultured instruc- 
tors of the highest grade. En d building. Ele- 
— furnished rooms. Refi home life. Num- 
pupils in the boarding Coqeetunees limited to 
100. “\Prevarabery. Certificate and College Courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Terms, $500 a year. For 
catalogue, address 


F. MENEFEE, President, 
Third and T Sts. «» N. E., Atty cect D.C 























SAINT MARY’S HALL 
| Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866 


| A beautiful, homelike school for girls, in the healthful climate 
| of Minnesota. The g health of the pupils is phenomenal. 
An excellent corps of teachers. Superior advantages in —— 
| and Art. ne gymnasium and tennis grounds. Pupils p 
| red for all col ean, Op-operadive with University of whicago. 
rtificate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Catalogue 
| gent on requ 


ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minnesota 
| RT. REV. C. 8. EDSALL, D.D., LL.D., Rector 
| MISS CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Prinelpal 


| Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls 
THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytow n-on- Hud- 









son, N An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
XN. Y. city. All depart- 


pec courses 
in Art, Music. Literature, 
For 





Clinton Preparatory School 
CLINTON, N.Y. (9 miles from Utica) 


5 Boys. 
6 Teachers. Prepares for any College. Boys 10 to 14 
at time of entrance geoteryes. References :— 
BisHoP HUNTINGTON, BisHor W ogee mes R 


CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS, J. B, WHEELER, A. 


Wholesome Moral Influences, 
An Endowment of National Significance, 
Moderate Charges, 


AND no additional feature is needed to 
commend a school. This description is strict- 
ly true of the Boys’ Boarding School of the 


JACOB TOME INSTITUTE 


It is located 40 miles from Baltimore, 60 from 
Philadelphia, and 80 from Washin ton. It 
has a site of exceptional beauty and healthful- 
ness, on the ar nete em of the Susquehanna, in 
the midst o gardens and park covering 160 
acres. Faculty of 25 specialists. Church 
facilities, and careful supervision. Since 1900, 
$800,000 have been expended upon buildings 
and grounds. Endowment Suess $2,000,000. 
The annual charge for board, furnished room, 
laundry, and text books, is $300 ; tuition’ 
$100. To Maryland boys tuition is free. 





For illustrated circular address 


A. W. HARRIS, Director 


PORT DEPOSIT, - MARYLAND 


























MASSACHUSETTS, he! emer 
year. Oneofth 
Wesleyan Academy. * oldest ie cnedpentianes 


institutions. Preparation for college and technical 

schools. gon library and gymnasium. Extensive 

equipment oderate expense. For Catalogue, address 
Rev. Wa. R. Newsat1, Principal. 





_ New Ham shire, Fiymouth. a 
Holderness School Prep@res boys for col- 


leges and technical 
schools. Beautiful and healthful location. Individual atten- 
tion. Gymnasium and new Athletic Fieldand Running Track, 
Moderate terms. Catalogue. Rev. Lorin Webster, M.A., Rector. 


Pennsycyvania. Lititz, Lancaster Co. 


Linden Hall Seminary. 
A Moravian Boarding School for Girls. 
Founded 1794. Rev. CHAS, D. KREIDER, Principal. 


INSTRUCTION 








Private boarding and oy school. 


Gon wholly" tagollege I nstruc- 
FOR THE DEAF veloped sclentibcally. wee 
to 


The Wright-Humason School, 42 W. 76th St., N. Y. City. 


 STAMMER 
Fat rice smmenies Ponocty $0 Adelaide Bho Ueteoks Miah. 


ATTEND SCHOOL CHEAPER 


by entering through us. We have special perenes colm Mill 
ools, ° 


several hundred leading Cell *, a 

tary Schools, ‘Se Scheels © f Medic ne, armacy, 
Business, Music, Art, 3 Write for particulars, stating 
eourse —— — you wish to enter, previous education 
adva and secor ¢ choice of school. Catalogue 
of all nels and aes FREE. 

American School and College Agency, 1226 Fisher Bite., ss meee 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
0 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Recommends Rid 3 to colleges, schools, and families. 

Advises parents about echools. Wm. 0. PVR, EGP. 


SCHERMERHORN Teachers’ AGENCY. 

Teachers—Schools — Tutors—Governess— Prope 
Tel. 4658-18th. JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mer., ee 
14 St. New York City. 1855-1002. 























— Seoeis 

tions 
intereets oan = the © corresponds 
childre 


ou, without charge, 


students in each of several 
Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 









JAHAT SCHOOL 


yoy * got reliable information concerning educational 
every kind, and will send F 
ence of thoes, who > os any school, or who 


REDUCE YOUR sCnOOL “BILLS. Speci special 
0) ris 

‘e Business, tsi, are head 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CO., 305 











OUR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


2 INFORMATION BUREAU 


EE Cataiogues of such schools as wil) best serve — 


the desirable chee’, oad and = oe 
HATES willbe secured f ‘or a limited timber ot 


ir apallention tlaelk. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name ‘‘ Krementz” stamped on the back, showing 
quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears some 
solid teaenne. Beware of imitations. You get a new one 
without charge in case a genuine Krementz button is 
damaged from any cause. Special styles for ladies’ Shit | 
Waists and Children’s 
Dresses. Sold by all jewel- 
ers. The Story of aCol- 
lar Button free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
63 CHESTSUT ST., NEWARK, §. J. 








Bicycles Betow.Co: ost 


ye es, overstock. For 0 days 
only we oil sacrifice at less thun actual 


“ae, New 1902 Models. 
“Bellise,”” cov $8.75 | 
“Cossack,”’ }. ;... $9.75 | 

- ”? spewty $10.75 

rohaed Racer, $99,75 | 


Ro finer bicycle at any price 

Choice of M. & W. or Record tires | 
and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest OM: 


We SHIP ON APPROVAL 
0. a cent 









good-2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 

Do not buy bk bicycle until you have written 
for our free catalogues with large photographic 
engravings and full descriptions. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Ddept.«: 







Chicago. 





Purchasing Mineral 


Waters is money thrown | 


Still will give you absolutely | 
pure drinking water, nature's 
greatest solvent. Write for 
booklet. Cuprigraph Co., 68 | 
N. Green Street, Chicago, Ill. 











National Electric Vehicles 


are for those who take no 
ure in mechanical la- 

or, Started and kept in 
motion without worry or 
tinkering. Simple, noise- 
less, graceful. The most 
ractical automobile for 
iness orpleasure. Easily 
controlled by man,woman or child. rite forcatalos. 


NATIONAL VEHICLE 00, 903 B. 22nd St, Indianapolis, Ind. 











THE LITERARY 


| kin, Syracuse, 
| of Virginia; 


| F.; 


away, when the Sanitary | 4 


Susans QxkR B—B 4, mate 
2.— — —-_— 

Px x Pep RxQ 

don eee Bx Pch Q x R, mate 
2 . s20 

R-Q6 RxR 4 


Other variations depend on those given. 


Sulved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsvi ile, W. Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 
the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; A Knight, 
Hillsboro, Tex.; F. S. Ferguson, sirmingham, 
Ala.;A. C. White, Cambridge, Mass.; N. Nelson, 
Hopkins, Minn.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; the 
Rev. S. M. Morton, D-D.. Effingham, Ill.; R. ‘ore. 
San Francisco; E y, St. Lonis; C. N. F.. 
Rome, Ga.; W. Ww. Randolph-Macon Sy stem, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Dr. L. N., Chicago ; O. C. Pit- 
i. Sef mes ee Renshaw, U niversity 
A. G. Massman, Newark, N. 
B. E , Youngstown, O; the Rev. R. H. W 
delphia. 

681: W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, 
den, Bloomington, Ind.; 


S., 


j. 


1 
. Phila- 


Fla.; J. H Lou- 
G. Patterson, Winnipeg, 


H. L. 


“Difficult "— M. W. H.; “One or the Doctor's | 
very finest. The kev, tho faulty, is really a very 
fine one "—M. M.; “Will rank with the best "—A _ 
“A bold key, numerous and br illiant variations. 
place the problem in the highest class. I am most 
grateful to Dr. Dalton for the compliment of its 
dedication ”"—F, S. F.; “Ingenious” ol 
“Very difficult. Dr. Dalton generally makes them 
so"—N. N.; “Found this quite difficult ” MH. 8.3 
“This is the most difficult complex, and intricate 
problem we have had in the DIGEST for more than 
a year. The key is obscure; but the wonder of it 
is the unexpected difficulties in the second move. 
Each variation is a new problem”—S. M. M.; 
“Beautiful key; variations fine and difficult "—R. 
O’C.; “The masterful feature of the problem is 
found in the various ‘ tries,’ and the manner in 
which they are overcome”—E. J. W.; “A tough 


tse “—R.H. R.; “Well worth the te “—R., 
In addition to those reported, Dr. ji - S. got 
679 and 680; E. C. Z., 677 and 679; , Colum- 


ba E. 
saw é. 


We again call attention to the Solution Tourney 
in connection with our Problem Tourney 


bia University, and O. P. Barber 
679. 


nce, Kan., 


Solution Tourney. 


All problems of the International Tourney 
that indicate merit and originality will be pub- 
lished in THE LITERAKY DIGEST. For the solu- 
tion of these we offer the following prizes: 


DIGEST 


| 








| 





First Prize, for best analysis of problems: , 
rubber type Chess-outfit. | 
Second Prize, for best critique on problems: A | 


set of Chess-men. 
Honorable Prize: All persons who solve all the 
problems will be entitled to vote for the Prize- 


| winners. 









MMer UlTef—Write for particulars 

H Oo Ww a J Fm pane od on your present income by our 
ys vine pee. 

DIAM NDS SENT ANY East FOR 

m pey Ale EXPRES AID 

is worth $10 to Sane dk aad 

cont =. Doubters write First 
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PLACED TO ADVANTAGE 
REVISED BY EXPERTS : 


THE UNITED LITERARY PRESS 
5th Ave., New York 
Cc eieitieasa < Bey Le i illustrated articles, and book MSS. 
both from the artistic point of view, and as to their 
commercial value. SEND FOR LEAFLET £. 
- KROFESSIONAL ADVICE AND CRLITICISM— 
HIGHEST REFERENCES Loe 








NC 


WEST FEES | 
Post 


100 Garbs'< 350 


Latest and correct —_ ud a. Creer. filled day received. 
Satisfaction t obtainable elsewhere at twice 
the pepe klet “Gait STYLE” FREE! Agents 
wanted. 80 bust a ret rofessional cards. ED- 
a | xt TTATIONS. “CN OUNCEMENTs. ‘Ete, 

E. J USTER PTC, & ENG CO., DEPT. 10, ST. LOUIS, 











[July 19, 1902 
EDUCATIONAL 
St Agnes School, 


Albany, N. Y. 


. C. Doank, Pres. Board of Trustees, 





The Rt. Rev. W 








Ideal Home Surroundings Coupled With 
the Best Modern Educational Advantages. 








ecognized as 
one of the 
best Schools in 
the country for 
the physica), 
moral, intellec- 
tual, domestic 
and religious 
training of girls. 
Placing the 
very best teach. 
ing and care 
within the 

















Can.; A. Cragin, Rondout, N. F aire Jt, range of moder- 
New York City ; , Union Hill yt 2S ate means, 

Zander, Westchester, Pa. = history of over thirty years. Incorporated solely in 
. e “on; the interest of higher education. Entire income ex- 

<ouamaenta, (681): “A fine key —M. M.; F ine pended on support of the school. Loeation hygienic- 
an interesting w NT Weg K; ‘E xcellent” F. S. | | ally perfect. On high ground commanding a beautiful 
F V ery fine ™ N ; A beauty J H. S.; | view of the historic Hudson. KFduention. By instruc- 
Superb’ S. M. M.: “Not so good as others by | tors especially prepared for their subjec's. Languages, 
this author "—R. ore “Likely to ‘throw’ several | Literature, Art, Science, Primary and Housebold 
solvers "—W. , ‘Beautiful variations”—J. Departments. Recreation. Gymnasium, Lecture Hall, 


Laboratory, Library, Tennis Court, 
Prospectus on request. 


THE WESTERN, 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD, OHIO. 


Art Studios, ete. 


Head of the School 





Beautiful and healthful location, 
hour from Cincinnati, on 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Clas- 
sical courses and many electives ; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year began Sept. 11, 
1go1. Number limited. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 


one 
Monon and 





A c ealar roserses oe 
re | 3 es e teach 
0 


KEEPING 


TAUGHT 





ASHEVILLE S SEMINARY 


ror YOUNG LADIES, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
Invigorating climate ; elegint appointments , refined acsc 
ciates; Faculty graduates of best American and European 
Universities. For illustrated catalogue, address 
E. H. MurRFsx, LL,)., President 








A Business Proposition. 


THE COMMONER (Mr. Bryan’s paper) makes a 
business proposition that should interest every- 
one who has a few minutes’ time that they 
would be willing to exchange for a few dollars: 

The regular subscription price of THE Com- 
MONER is $1.00 per year, payable in advance. 
THE COMMONER is issuing subscription cards 
in lots of five at $3.00 per lot, which allows you 
a profit of 663 per cent, or $2..0 on each five 
subscriptions secured for THE COMMONER. 


| Each subscription card, when properly filled 


out, is good for one year's subscription. 

No section of the country has been thoroughly 
canvassed in the interest of THE COMMONER, 
Hundreds have ordered five subscription cards 
each, and report they sold them with scarcely 
any effort. Many have ordered their second 
and third lots of five. 


THE COMMONER is a weekly journal devoted 
in its editorial department to the discussion of 
political, economic and sociological questions, 
and in its news columns will be found the news 
of the world, told in narrative style. The 
Home Department of the paper contains matter 
of interest to every household, and the paper 
as a whole will be read with interest and profit 
by all regardless of party affiliation. The sub- 
scription cards are now ready for distribution, 
‘The approaching campaign is an opportune time 
to secure subscriptions to THE COMMONER. 
Send postoffice money order for $3.00 and 
secure five subscription cards, which is at the 
rate of 60 cents each; sell them at $1.00 each 
and then order another lot of five cards. If 
you are in doubt as to your ability to secure 
five subscriptions, secure your subscribers first 
and send us their names with the $}.0c, or 
write us for five cards and you can pay for them 
when you return the cards properly filled out. 
Let us hear from you at once. Address 


THE COMMONER, 
Lincoln, Neb. 








Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Patented and Trade Marked. 


For ladies and itlemen, annihil- 
ate corns, tenions and all troubles 





of the feet. Need NO BREAKING IN, F 
and are warranted -made. 
They are ne ortho- 
boots which favor nature ; are 
— pe eee =| —_—— = 
peelal attent pa te 
breaking down e arch of ~ 
the feo. Try a pair and be 


pa con- 
Order by mail. Send for 
dreular. Sold from Steck or made to Order. 


3 Somerset St., corner Beacon, Boston, Mass. 








Choice goods in small packages—Detroit Free Press. 


The Hour-Glass Stories 


“ A series of little books well calculated to oc- 
cupy anidle hour.”’—Tue Puicapecpuia Times. 


Small 12mo. Dainty Cloth Binding. Ilustrated. 
40 cents, net, each ; postage, 5 cents. 


l. Ghe Sandals 


By Rev. Z. GRENELL 





An idyl of sacred story about the sandals 
of Christ. It tells of their wanderings and 
who were their wearers, from the time that 
they fell to the lot of a Roman soldier when 
Christ’s garments were parted among his 
crucifiers to the day when they came back 
to Mary. 


** The story is told in exquisite fashion, and is one to 
be enjoyed.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


II. G4e Courtship of 


Sweet Anne Page 
By ELLEN V. TALBOT 


A brisk little love story incidental to “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” full of fun and 
frolic and telling of the courtship of Sweet 
Anne Page by the three lovers: Abraham 
Slender, the gawk chosen by her father; Dr. 
Caius, the garlic-scented favorite of her 
mother; and “gallant Fenton,” the choice 
of her own wilful self. 

“* The diction has a true Elizabethan flavor, and the 


humor possesses all the wit of that period.” — Wash- 
ington Post. 


Ill. G4e Transfiguration 
of Miss Philura 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of “‘ Titus,” “‘ Prisoners of the Sea,” etc. 


An entertaining story woven around the 
“‘ New Thought,” which is finding expression 
in Christian Science, Divine Healing, etc. 


“It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the 
common”—Philadelphia Daily Evening Tele- 


graph.. 


Forward Movements of the 
Last Half Century 2arturr. Person 


A description of the conspicuous palette, mis- 
sionary, and spiritual movements of the past fifty years 
intended to be an aid and inspiration for future efforts 
in the service of God and man. 1:2mo, Cloth. $1 50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 




















A HANDBOOK ON CURRENCY AND WEALTH 
By GEORGE B. WALDRON 


This is a little condensed cyclupedia of finance, wealth, 
wages, economics, etc., the contents succinctly stated 
in statistical tables, diagrams, and articles. 16mo, 
Cloth, 150 pp., 50 cents ; Leather, $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 

















THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK 
A ready-reference handbook of pee To and usesul 
facts and figures, historical, geographical, commercial 
and political, about our new possessions, By THomas 
CAMPBELL*CoPELAND, 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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A Bargain in Music 


4. Slightly Damaged Sets for 
Literary Digest Readers 


We have on hand the final remnant 
—less than fifty sets—of the last edition 
of the ‘‘ World’s Best Music.” We 
prefer to close out these sets at a low 
price rather than hold them over until 
the fall months. We have reserved the 
remaining sets for readers of THe Liter- 
ary Dicest and they will be sold, as 
long as they last, at the cost of making 
and handling. Some of these sets are 
a little soiled from handling in our 
stockroom, but there are no torn pages 
or parts missing. For all practical 
purposes they are as good as 
new. The coupon printed below will 
bring you a set for examination, and if 
it is not satisfactory you may return it 
tous. You do not buy until you see 
the books. Every lover of music will 
appreciate this opportunity of obtaining 
the world’s greatest collection of music 
at a bargain. 


Librery World’s Best Music 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes ; 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 





Size o1 volumes g x 12 inches 



























The work contains 300 instrumental selections by the greatest composers ; melodious, 
not too difficult, including ular and my melodies, dances, funeral marches, and classic 
and romantic piano music. ere are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios, and quartets. 
The volumes are richly illustrated with 400 portraits, many of them being handsome ch: 
art plates printed in many colors. The work contains 500 biographies of musicians, and more 
than 100 new and copyetemees selections by American composers. It is the most com- 
plete collection of music in existence. 


2,200 Pages of Sheet Music 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for every occasion. There are 2,200 
of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at a time, more than $200.00. PThe 
volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are pay bound so as to open flat at the 
piano and remain open. In number of pages of sheet music, number of biographies, and in 
number of illustrations, this Musical Library leads all others. In the preparation of the work 
20 editors and special contributors have assisted. It has been endorsed by music-lovir..; poonie 
wor 


~ 


in every English-speaking country. 400 composers are represented, including such 
famous names as lerewski e, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, De Koven, 
Strauss, Sullivan, and Handel. There are eight volumes in the set, handsomely bound in half- 
leather or cloth. Size of volumes, 9 x 12 inches—nearly sheet music size. 


Every Home in Which There is a Piano 


should possess this splendid Musical Library. As long as the slightly 
marred sets last they will be sold to Lirerary Dicest readers at $19.00 
for sets in half-leather binding, and $16.00 for cloth binding, and you 
may pay in small payments of $1.00 a month. The amount saved by 
securing one of the remaining sets is shown by the fact that the 
‘‘World’s Best Music ”’ sells regularly for $48 and $36. As very few 
sets are left we advise you to order promptly to avoid possible 
disappointment. The coupon will bring you a set for exami- 
nation. We feel confident that you will keep the set after 


you have examined it and compared it with other collec- whe 
Vniversity 


tions of music. If, owing to any cause, it is not Suslety 
entirely satisfactory, you may return it to us at our 78 Fifth Avenve, 
laa New York 


expense. [Do not forget to send the coupon, 
as this offer is made only to readers of THE 
LITERARY DiGEsT. 





Please send me on approval, 
prepaid, a slightly damaged set 
of **The World’s Best Music’’ 
in half leather. If satisfactory | agree 
to pay $1 within 5 days and $1 per 
month thereafter for 18 months; if not 
satisfactory, | agree to return the set within 











The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue fo 4 pie pe Ce see ie 
NEW YORK 


In ordering cloth, change 18 months to 15 months. 











— 








Readers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. VOL. II. 


THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


149 EDITORS and CONTRIBUTORS 147 ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEARLY 1,100 ARTICLES OVER 700 PAGES 


A FEW OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO VOLUME II. TITLES OF A FEW ARTICLES IN VOLUME II. 


Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and History, Of General Interest. “ Aqueducts,”” * Armilus,” ‘‘ Beard,’’ “‘ Army,” *‘ Arti- 
Vale University, New Haven, Conn.: Author of ‘‘ A History of the Hebrew sans,’’ ‘‘ Armenia,” “‘ Asia,” ‘‘ Astrology,”’ ‘‘ Astronomy,” “‘ Banking,”’ “ Bar 
People.’’ Kokba.”’ 

Ludwig Blau, Ph.D., Professor at the Jewish Theological Seminary, Budapest, Historical. ‘ Arkansas,” “Arles.” “Armheim,” “Assyria,” “ Augsburg.” 
Hungary ; Editor of “‘ Magyar Zsid6 Szémle’’; Author of ‘‘ Das Alt-Jiidische ‘* Australia,’’ “‘ Austrnia,’’ ‘‘ Auto da Fe,’’ ‘* Avignon,” “‘ Babylonia,”’ Balearic 
Zauberwesen. Islands,” ‘‘ Baltimore,”’ ‘‘ Barbadoes,”’ ‘‘ Barbary States,”’ “‘ Barcelona,” ‘‘ Ba- 

George F. Moore, M.A., D.D., Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature varia,’’ Bayonne,”’ “‘ Belgium,’’ and “ Belgrade.”’ 
at Harvard University ; formerly President of Andover Theological Seminary, 











Cambridge, Mass. Theological ‘ Apocrypha,” “ Ape ‘* Apostasy and Apostates,”’ ‘‘ Arch- 
Ira Maurice Price, B.D., Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages and Litera- | cology,” “ Ark of the Law,” “ Articles of Faith,” “ Asceticism,”” “ Atheism,” 

ture in the University of Chicago, I1l.; Author of “The Monuments and the Athanasius,” “‘ St. Augustine,” “ Day of Atonement, Auto da Fé,” “ Ass 

Old Testament.” emg oe ha a Balaam, Bar Mizwah, Bat Kol, Ben 
Baron David von Gunzburg, St. Petersburg, Russia. — bias lg 


Lieut-Col. Claude R. Conder, LL.D., Formerly Superintendent of the Survey 


‘ Law. There are many representative articles on Jewish Law, among which the 
of Palestine by Palestine Exploration Fund. 


following, prepared by experts on the subject, will prove especially interesting : 


Alfred Feilchenfeld, Ph.W., Principal of the Realschule, Fiirth, Germany. | ve + aero: al ** Assault and Battery,’’ ‘‘ Avenger of Blood,” “ Bailments,”’ 
Emil G. Hirsch, Ph.D., LL.D,, Rabbi of Chicago Sinai Congregation, Chicago, eres: 
Ill.; Professor of Rabbinical Literature and Philosophy in the University of Folklore. The following articles will be found specially attractive: ‘‘ Armilus,”’ 


icago. ** Asmodeus,”’ “‘ Ballads,’’ “‘ Barnacle Goose,’’ ‘‘ Bar Shalmon.”’ 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOLUME If. Special attention has been given to the pictorial side of this volume, which contains, among other rare specimens, 
a Fragment of Aquila’s Greek Translation of 11 Kings, 15-19. No expense has been spared to secure for this department that accuracy which the character of the 
Encyclopedia requires. The colored plate of Aadges facing page 426 presents the Jewish costume of the Middle Ages, and different forms of the distinctive badges 
formerly worn by the Jews. A double-page plate of an Auto da Fe will be found between pages 340-341. The Auto was held in the Plaza Mayor at Madrid in 1680 
before Charles I1., and the illustration is a reproduction of a painting by Rici. Between pages 376-377 is a double-page plate of Autographs of Jewish Celebrities. 

Other illustrations of historical value will be found under (1) ‘‘ Atonement, Day of ’’; (2) ‘‘ Moses Arragel presenting his Tra~slation of the Bible to Don Luis de 
Guzman ’”’; (3) ‘“‘ The Foundation Stone of Mordecai N. Noah’s proposed city near Niagara ’’ ; (4) “‘ Rameses besieging Ashkelor,’’ taken from an Egyptian Monument. 

Music has been freely distributed in the departments of hymnology and liturgy. The notes for many a Hebrew melody accompany the text. 

Biographies have also been freely illustrated, no less than 30 portraits appearing in this volume alone. There are in all 147 illustrations in Vol. I. 





FACTS OF INTEREST CONCERNING THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Number of Editors and Contributors en- | Number of Illustrations in entire 12 

gaged upon the entire work, about - 400 | Volumes, about - - - - = 2,000 
Mees of VWétames tnentire work - “ 12 | Time for completion of entire work - 1906 
N Jun : ya | Estimated cost of entire work, about %600,000 
Number of Volumes already issued - - = | Saving price to Literary Digest readers, 
Number of Pages in entire work - - $8,000 on easy payments, per volume, cloth 86.00 











A Few of the Thousands of Patron Subscribers 


Bishop Potter, New York. Cardinal Gibbons, Baitimore. Abram 8. Hewitt, New York. 

Prof. C. H. Toy, Harvard University. Lyman G. Bloomingdale, Merchant, N.Y. Hon, Oscar 8S. Straus, New York 

Baron Rothschild, London, England, | I. Zangwilt, Novelist, London, England. Countess of Warwick, London, England, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Banker, New York. Rt. Hon, Arthur Balfour, London, England, Lord Kelvin, London, England, 

Marquis of Ripon, London, England, William Jennings Bryan, Lincoln, Neb. Prof, George F. Moore, Harvard University. 
Abram H. Hummel, New York. David Belasco, Dramatist, New York, Isaac N. Seligman, Banker, New York, 


Besides such Leading Libraries as New York Public Library, Boston Public Library, Carnegie Library, Pittsburg; and Libraries of Yale, 
Harvard, Columbia, Cornell Universities, Christ's College, Cambridge, England ; King’s College, Cambridge, England; also the Leading 
Academies of Science of Europe, 


A Few Representative Press Opinions 


New York Independent: “It is appropriate that this great Jewish En- The Outlook, New York: “ Not only a great but a timely book.” 
cyclopedia should appear in this country—it could hardly find Seep aay other The New York Sun: “ It isa project colossal in scope and unique in its aim.”’ 
and it becomes our abounding mutual religious charity that it is Christian enterprise New Werk Dimes: i Bradt : 4 h of } k ledge 1 
that supplies the publishers.’’ I o 8: srudition in every branch of human knowledge has 


been asked to contribute its quota. We do not hesitate in stating that we have never 
Boston Transcript: “ Facts concerning Jews and Judaism in the new seen a volume of this particular kind where so much pains has been taken with the 
world are for the first time adequately presented.” illustrations.”’ 


* . . - . 
The Jewish Encyclopedia at a Saving Price and on Easy Payments 
The regular price of The Jewish Encyclopedia later on will be $7.00 per volume. To LITERARY DIGEST readers we will make a 
special before-publication price of $6.00 for each volume bound in cloth. The half morocco and full morocco binding may be obtained 
upon the same terms of payment at these prices: Half morocco, $8.00 per 
volume; full morocco, $10.00 per volume. The regular price later on will 
be $9.00 and $11.00 per volume. ORDER BLANK FOR THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FuNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. PuBSs., New York 


Volumes fay '/ Fi Now Ready: Delivered for $6 Down Gentiemen:—I herewith subscribe for the Jewish Encyclopedia (12 


volumes) and enclose $6 for which vou are to send me Volumes L. and II. I 





ws i . 612 o - . agree to send you $6 within 30 days for Vol. 2and $6 when you notify me that 
Sign and return the blank opposite, and upon receipt of it with $6 we will each of the remaining ten volumes is ready The volumes are to be noued as 

r r : . £6 4 “ riot rapidly as the publishers tind practicable, the purpose being to complete the 
send you Volumes I. and II. You are to send us $6 for Volume II. within work about Atwell 15: 1908. purpose being to complete the 
30 days. The remaining ten volumes are to be paid for as issued, about 


three per year, the publishers being desirous of completing the work by Signed 
April 15» 1906. BED. co pecccce aia btianes Spin Pinas keine cchecnthenans abe 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK zs If half morocco binding is desired cies above price mete $8 ; if call 


morocco, $10. 








Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














